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THE RAGGEDY MAN 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


The Raggedy Man’s so good and kind 

He'll be our “horsey,” an’ “haw ‘ an’ mind 
Ever’thing ’at you make him do— 

An’ won't run off—'less you want him to! 

I drived him wunst 'way down our lane 

An’ he got skeered, when it ’menced to rain, 


An’ ist rared up an’ squealed an’ run 
Purt-nigh away!—an’ it’s all in fun!— 
Nen he skeered agin at a’ old tin can... 
Whoa! y’ old runaway Raggedy Man! 
Raggedy! Raggedy! 
Raggedy Man! 
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INLAND WATERWAYS 
By HERBERT QUICK 


Author of “The Broken Lance,” “Hoke Smith of Georgia,” etc. 


To bring the ocean to a hundred inland cities by making navigable our natural water- 
ways and by building great ship canals—this, in a word, ts the stupendous enterprise to 
the furtherance of which The Reader devotes itself. All this is not a distant dream, but 
an enterprise possible to-morrow, a task devolving to-day upon our eighty millions, The 
mesa for water transportation through the heart of the continent, if we are to hold our 
commercial position and maintain peace by preparedness for war; the effects of such 
itrans portation on the railroads; its tremendous saving to all classes of people; where 
‘and how to build the canals and deepen the channels; the generation of water power; 
the elimination of damage by flood; and the whole vast scheme o yf conserving our natural 
resources—these are features of the great undertaking which engage Mr. Quick's atten- 
tion in the series beginning in this number. We believe that this graphic presentment 
of facts, this detailed record of what is possible and feasible, this unexaggerated pre- 
diction @f what may be won for the nation, will create so strong a sentiment for water 
highways to the sea that the people of the United States will give their immediate and 
anthusiastic support to the splendid projects of the Government.—The Editor. 


I. THE GRAND STRATEGY OF TRADE 








ONFERENCES and congresses 

may cry ‘Peace! Peace!” and phi- 
Janthropy may endow movements for 
turning the future into one long Christ- 
mas eve of good will, but as a matter of 
hard fact there is no peace. War is 
gonian, if not eternal. It used to be 
prosecuted by good dry knock of fist or 
rake of claw; then by knife or spear; and 
through lethal gradations it evolved to 
thirteen-inch guns, armored trains, barb- 
wire entanglements and the Red Cross. 
To-morrow it may be disarmament; but 
in any case war will goon. Strong peo- 
ples will still hold weak peoples in sub- 
jection, if not by arms and armor, then 
by the arts of trade. Wars of nations 
will give place to competition for su- 
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premacy in carrying to all the earth 
things to feed, shelter and clothe man- 
kind—the warfare of the future. Nay, 
it is the warfare of to-day. The very 
navies which so tax the nations are said 
to be necessities of commerce; but in the 
last analysis the victors must be the peo- 
ple with the most productive soil, the 
greatest national energy, the best system 
of industrial education, the deepest and 
safest harbors, the best and cheapest 
transportation, and the wisest conserva- 
tion of natural resources. As Bacon 
said: “There be three things which make 
a nation great and prosperous: a fertile 
soil, busy workshops, and easy convey- 
ance for men and commodities from one 
place to another.” 
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“THE GERMAN POLICY SEEMS TO BE TO MAKE A HIGHWAY OF EVERY STREAM THAT HAS 
WATER ENOUGH TO FILL A CANAL” 


(The ship-canal connecting the Baltic Sea and the North Sea. Looking east toward its terminus at Kiel, Germany) 


We are a nation very well affected 
toward our own good qualities, and apt 
to make mention of them at times; and 
most Americans are secretly loath to ad- 
mit that any other nation can beat us at 
anything. There is no reason why we 
should admit it—except that at many 
things other nations do beat us. The Ger- 
mans are out to take the manufacturing 
headship of the world. Their manufac- 
turers lead us all in the application of 
science—especially engineering science 
—to production. In England, in Aus- 
tria, in the Scandinavian countries, in 
Italy, much more than here, chemists 
and savants are working in double har- 
ness with men of capital—and their syn- 
thetic indigo, artificial nitrates, “worm- 
less” silk, and the like, are revolutioniz- 
ing whole industries and threatening 








others. They are threatening ours. But 
doubtless we shall belatedly wake, one of 
these days, and learn our various busi- 
nesses as our competitors are learning 
them. We have Bacon’s fertile soil; we 
have the busy workshops; but whether 
we can make the most of the one and 
keep the other busy must in large meas- 
ure depend on our answer to the third 
requirement, the “easy conveyance for 
men and commodities from one place to 
another.” 

For transportation is production. We 
have not actually finished the produc- 
tion of anything until we have placed it 
in the hands of the consumer. The pro- 
duction of rubber, for instance, is not 
finished with the coming in from the 
forest of the negro peon with his load, 
but only when the tire is fitted to the 
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HOUSEBOATS ON THE SHAMEEN CANAL, CANTON, CHINA 


China’s great population is largely made possible by a system of cheap internal traffic. So wonderful is the system of 
shallow canals that almost every town can ship by water to the sea 


wheel or the head to the pencil. Trans- 
portation is a part of production and a 
charge upon it. Like taxes, it mingles 
with the cost of goods in every step of 
their making, from the forest and mine 
to the retailer’s counter. That is why 
easy conveyance from place to place 
tends to make a nation great and pros- 
perous and powerful. And that is why 
the intelligent American now begins to 
think and act and legislate and plan 
more and more with reference to trans- 
portation. 

The air just now is full of the unpre- 
cipitated vapor of transportation mat- 
ters. The relations of the people to the 
railways have filled more printed space 
in the past three years than has any 
other subject. They bid fair to engross 
our thoughts for a long time in the fu- 


ture. And now arises the related topic 
of waterways and waterway improve- 
ments. 

We are actually digging an isthmian 
canal. This great work we shall carry 
forward, or incur national disgrace and 
stultification. But the canal idea seems 
fruitful, and breeds other canal and 
waterway ideas. The president has ap- 
pointed the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion. He has gone down the Mississippi, 
and revived the project of a channel 
from the Gulf to the Lakes. Atlanta, 
Pittsburg, Kansas City, the people of the 
Atlantic and Gulf cities—all set up the 
cry for more waterways and deeper ones. 
That we are entering upon an era of 
such improvement seems certain.. The 
present congress will be asked to do more 
for canals and rivers than has any in the 
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history of the nation. It is important, 
therefore, to know just how much of this 
is a temporary craze, incited by car- 
shortages and anti-railway sentiment, 
and how much is justified by sense and 
experience. In the language of the street, 





THE BIRMINGHAM (ENGLAND) CANAL AT 
NEWTON CUT 


what is there to this waterways matter? 
Transportation agencies are mere tools of 
production. Aren’t our present tools as 
good as we need? 

What are our competitors doing in 
this matter of inland waterways? - 

They are doing a great deal. Indus- 
trially and commercially our competitors 
are Great Britain, Germany, France, the 
Low Countries, Austria-Hungary, Nor- 
way and Japan, and Canada. Japan and 
Norway may be left out of this discus- 
sion, as their coasts are by nature an al- 
most unbroken succession of waterway 
terminals, and the sea flows everywhere 
into the heart of the land. Canada, for 
very special reasons, deserves separate 
consideration. What are the others do- 
ing as moves in the game? 

Canal-building is one of the oldest of 
engineering arts, but outside of China 
the canals of commerce are principally 
modern. England and France dug fe- 
verishly a hundred years or so ago; and 
so did we. We made four thousand miles 
of canals, of which we still use about 
half, and then we went railway mad, and 
left our waterways to ruin and neglect. 
But while we have been doing this 
France has quadrupled her internal wa- 


terway mileage. Since 1814 she has 
spent seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars for harbors and waterways, seven 
hundred million dollars for railways, and 
six hundred million dollars for wagon 
roads. A tidy sum to be expended for 
transportation in a country no larger 
than Texas, and it makes our five hun- 
dred million dollars (which is about 
what the United States has spent on riv- 
ers and harbors during our whole his- 
tory) look rather small. France.is now HT 
preparing to lay out one hundred million 
dollars more. 

. Ten years ago Belgium, with an area 
less than that of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, had one thousand two hundred 
and forty-two miles of internal water- 
ways. Her population is the densest, 
perhaps, in the whole world. On this 
superb system of canals this midget 
kingdom has spent and appropriated 
more than eighty million dollars—prob- 
ably more than one hundred million dol- 
lars. In Belgium and Holland the ocean 
is brought to every city, and Holland 
and Belgium are world-powers in com- 
merce and manufacturing. A ton of raw 
materials comes to them a thousand miles 
for a dollar. Their transportation tools 
are the best in the world. Holland has 
dropped nine millions of her hard- 
gripped Dutch dollars into the bettering 
of the one harbor of Rotterdam. The 
little British Isles have four thousand 
miles of canals (mostly absurdly shal- 
low), and as many more of improved 
waterways. They are carrying com- 
merce, regulating freight rates, and the 
demand is for more and better water- 
ways. England has built the Manches- 
ter ship canal at an expense of eighty 
million dollars to bring the sea only thir- 
ty-five miles inland. On the harbors of 
Newcastle, Glasgow, Liverpool and Man- 
chester alone three hundred and seventy- 
five million dollars have been spent in our 
times. Germany has ten thousand miles 
of internal waterways, including three 
thousand miles of actual digging, and 














the German policy seems to be to make a 
highway of every stream that has water 
enough to fill a canal. She has expended 
sixty million dollars on canals alone, and 
has under way a program of waterway 
improvement which runs into the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions. Aus- 
tria and Hungary have within recent 
years spent on rivers and canals fully 
two hundred million dollars. 

China, with her population of four 
hundred millions on an area equal to the 
Mississippi valley, has so wonderful a 
system of old-fashioned shallow canals 
that almost every town can ship by water 
to the sea. Transportation there is cheap, 
and this great population is largely made 
possible by a system of cheap internal 
traffic. Even Russia has built canals and 
improved rivers, until now one may sail 
from Moscow or St. Petersburg for ports 
on the Arctic ocean, the Black sea or 
the Caspian sea. She has built the Cron- 
stadt-St. Petersburg canal at a cost of 
ten million dollars, and purposes carry- 
ing a canal over the low Ural hills to 
the waters of the Obi, bringing the 
great wheat-raising areas of Siberia 
into the waterways system she has al- 
ready established to compete with our 
farmers who ship by rail. Cast up the 
amounts I have set down as already in- 
vested in the waterway tool of trade by 
our competitors. In some cases I may 
have accepted excessive sums as correct, 
the exact facts being difficult to come at; 
but that I have found anything like the 
total expenditures I have no idea. I 
have not mentioned such harbors as 
Trieste or Bremerhaven or Hamburg— 
but I can find seven seaports upon the 
harbors of which our competitors have 
spent as much as we have laid out on all 
our rivers and harbors in all our history. 

They are adopting this tool of trade, 
so long rejected and abandoned by us. 
Why? Are they chasing rainbows, and 
literally throwing their money into the 
water? Do not believe it. They know 
what they are about. There is no mys- 
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tery in the matter. In the grand strategy 
of trade our competitors have acted upon 
the principle, well known to physics, that 
it is easier to move an object floating in a 
liquid than to carry it on any wheeled 
carriage. A recent magazine writer, ad- 
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RAILWAY VIADUCT OVER THE MANCHESTER 
(ENGLAND) CANAL 


vocating a canal from Ashtabula to 
Pittsburg, says that it would do the work 
of fifteen railroads at the cost of one. 
On the Sault Ste. Marie canal a dollar 
paid out for freight will carry a ton a 
thousand miles; even on the old Erie 
canal it will bear it five hundred and 
twenty-six miles; on the new Erie it is 
estimated that the dollar will take the ton 
nineteen hundred miles; while, on the 
average, a dollar’s worth of freight on 
the American railway is only about one 
hundred and thirty-three ton-miles. Our 
competitors are simply using, in that 
part part of production consisting of 
transportation, a tool that does the work 
at from one-fifteenth to one-fourth the 
expense of the tool we mostly use. Can 
we stay in the fight under such a handi- 
cap? 

Sir E. Leader Williams, the great 
English engineer, writing of the Man- 
chester canal, said long ago: “The sav- 
ing of the cost of carriage, amounting to 
seven hundred thousands of pounds a 
year, assists manufacturers to meet the 
competition of foreign opponents who 
have the advantage of low rates on im- 
proved waterways.” The British manu- 
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facturer is pitted against the competition 
of the world, and must have the best 
tools or go to the wall; so he spends 
eighty million dollars for a thirty-five- 
mile canal. We are in no better position 
to compete with foreign manufacturers 
than is England, if as good, unless we 
make the most of every advantage. Yet 
in this one tool, and no agency is more 
important, they are from four to fifteen 
times as well equipped as are our manu- 
facturers who have not the benefits of 
waterways. 

Our farmers are no better off. It has 
been stated that the improvement of the 
Erie canal will put us on an equality, 
merely, with the Argentine farmer in 
marketing wheat; but in getting to the 
Erie canal our freight passes over stream 
after stream which in Austria or Russia 
would be a place for emptying cars and 
loading boats. As long ago as 1891 Mr. 
James J. Hill is quoted by Mr. S. A. 
Thompson, of Duluth, in a congressional 
hearing, as authority for the statement 
that, with twenty-seven-hundred-ton 
steamers, Mr. Hill was moving as much 
freight on the lakes for one dollar as the 
best-equipped railway in America could 
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A CHAIN OF LOCKS ON THE GOTA CANAL, SWEDEN 


move the same distance for twenty-six 
dollars, and that with six-thousand-ton 
boats he could cut that in two. That was 
a long time ago, and railways can now 
do better than then; but so can boats. 
Water-borne freights have progressively 
decreased, falling between 1868 and 
1885 from twenty-five and three-tenths 
cents per bushel of wheat for the trip via 
the lakes and the Erie canal to four and 
fifty-three hundredths cents. And 
against nations having this tool at com- 
mand, we are pitted in the tense war of 
competition—we who have the best sys- 
tem of internal waterways in the world, 
if we would only develop them! 

To the American who thinks it is a 
matter of no consequence that our Euro- 
pean competitors are able to come into 
market with goods shipped by water and 
made from water-borne materials, it is 
suggested that if he were in competition 
with a firm possessing such an advan- 
tage in the next town he could not sleep 
of nights until he had put himself upon 
an equality with his antagonist. True, 
the competitors mentioned are across the 
sea; but so is the trade sought. To him 
who can not visualize the effect upon 
himself of his European opponent, or 
his economic loss from using inferior ap- 
pliances in production, let us point out a 
competitor nearer home—Canada. 

When the United States lay east of 
the Alleghanies, only one waterway con- 
cerned us—the Atlantic. Even then 
Canada was in the field for the control 
of the interior by its lakes and rivers. 
She had, and still has, the great St. 
Lawrence roadway between the Atlantic 
and the continent’s heart. Her explorers, 
evangelists, traders and soldiers pressed 
on along the easy water-lines to the very 
ends of the great lakes, and over to that 
other great artery of communication, the 
Mississippi. In Wisconsin, in Illinois, in 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania were 
easy narrow portages from headwaters 
to headwaters, and over these the French 
poured, made treaties with the Indians, 
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called them to the true religion, and 
built forts. Never were two such systems 
of interior navigation so easy of connec- 
tion. England held the coast, but French 
Canada controlled the hinterland. 

Then we pushed our boundary to the 
Mississippi. Still Canada held the St. 
Lawrence, and now France, now Spain 
the mouth of the Mississippi. The pio- 
neers flowed over the mountains, and 
when they began production on Missis- 
A sippi waters their paramount issue be- 
came the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. They could ship to the sea at New 
Orleans, the.e to be subjected to French 
and Spanish requirements, and to bur- 
dens intolerable. War and sedition sim- 
mered through the West; and Burr-con- 
spiracies vied with Jackson-invasions to 
fill the popular mind. Down the lakes 
Canada still held the sea. Down the 
Mississippi the way out was barred by 
France or Spain. Why rehearse history ? 
Simply because history is rehearsing 
itself. The same issue again rises to par- 
amountcy. The two openings to the sea 
by the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi 
are again exercising their power over 
commerce; and again Canada occupies 
the center of the stage. 

The St. Lawrence question was post- 
poned by DeWitt Clinton and the Erie 
canal, «nd New York held her western 
trade. The Erie canal made New York 








THE GREAT MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL NEAR THE INCE FERRY. 


England spent $80,000,000 on this canal, to bring the sea thirty-five miles inland and make Manchester a seaport 
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and the best galaxy of interior cities in 
the world, stretching from Albany to 
Chicago and Duluth. It was a piece of 
statesmanship that waxes greater and 
greater as we contemplate it in the light 
of its accomplished results. 

Canada restored the St. Lawrence out- 
let by canals and locks. New York had 
made a ditch for barges; Canada pro- 
posed a waterway for ships. Trade must 
follow the deepest water. So Our Lady 
of the Snows made the Welland canal 
from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, added 
forty-three miles of canal-and-lock en- 
gineering on the St. Lawrence, and 
brought fourteen feet of water down to 
the sea at Montreal. She deepened her 
river to twenty-seven and one-haif feet 
from Montreal to the sea, and when 
through the fine Lachine, Soulanges, 
Long Sault, Welland and other canals 
she had brought the lake ports into com- 
munication with the ocean by ships 
through Canadian territory, she had 
trumped DeWitt Clinton’s ace. Only 
one thing stood in the way of her com- 
plete triumph: When she began her 
splendid system of improvements a ves- 
sel drawing twelve and a half feet of 
water was a seagoing ship. By the time 
she had done, an ocean vessel called for 
twenty feet or more. So, although with 
a population during the time of these 
exertions scarcely larger than that of 
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Massachusetts she spent sixty million 
dollars on canals, Canada stood, still un- 
satisfied, with the pride of nationality 
in her eye and her arm bared to fit her 
waterways to the deeper ships. 

The speaker of the Canadian House, 
in a recent speech at Kansas City, quoted 
and made his own this statement of a 
Canadian government publication: ‘‘Peo- 
ple now alive,” said he, “will see the 
minimum depth [in the lakes-Montreal 
waterway] twenty-one feet; and when 
that day arrives, Montreal and Quebec, 
Halifax and St. John, and perhaps some 
quiet harbor that is as yet only dreamed 
of, will be the busiest ports of the North 
American continent. Of this great high- 
way Canada holds the door. It is a great 
national asset, and more than anything 
else gives Canada a dominating position 
on this continent.” 

Little old"-New York may well sit up 
and observe these words and the situa- 
tion to which they apply. She has held 
her trade by means of the Erie canal and 
her railways. Can she continue to hold 
it with congested railways and the fif- 
teen-hundred-ton barges of the new Erie 
canal (as yet unbuilt) against the actual 
fourteen-foot channel and the prospective 
passage of twenty-one or more to Mont- 
real? A recent writer has justly de- 
scribed New York as the world’s great- 
est port, and spoken eloquently of the 
enormous commerce of her four hun- 
dred miles of docks. Yet here is a Can- 
adian high official speaking of some 
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Canadian port of the future being “the 
busiest port of the North American con- 
tinent.” Are we “seeing things,” or has 
the commerce of New York been flanked 
and her “communications” threatened ? 
And if so, what of it? 

The mere writer has ever before him 
the temptation to become perfervid and 
sensational. His statement that the com- 
merce of Manhattan is destined to be 
drawn off from the rear would carry 
little weight, perhaps, even though re- 
inforced by the consideration that trade 
is cold-blooded and unpatriotic, and goes 
along the line of least expense. The 
committee on railways and canals of the 
Fifty-second Congress, however, had no 
temptation to overstatement. Listen to 
what it said: “On the day that it be- 
comes possible to send ships direct from 
the great lakes to the ocean by way of 
the St. Lawrence river, while they are 
unable to go by way of the Hudson, the 
scepter of commercial supremacy will 
begin to pass from New York to Mont- 
real, and the merchant marine of the 
United States, which has had a new 
birth on the lakes, will receive its death- 
blow from Canadian competition.” 

This was in 1892, and the report fa- 
vored the construction by the United 
States of a deep-water channel from the 
lakes to the Hudson. The project was 
never carried out. New York somehow 


became imbued with the notion that her 
interests would be better subserved by a 
barge canal which would force ship- 
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ments to unload and reload—‘“break 
bulk,” as it is termed—on her docks and 
those of Buffalo; and the new Erie canal 
was voted one hundred and one million 
dollars by the state, Buffalo casting the 
deciding votes. Canada, however, is 
proceeding with her flanking movement, 
and, under the slogan of unbroken bulk 
from the lakes to the foreign port, is 
moving forward and carrying the war 
past Manhattan into the very heart of 
the continent. Not only New York, but 
Chicago, Duluth, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Milwaukee and their 
sister cities may well ask themselves how 
they like being placed in the predica- 
ment Cincinnati and Louisville were in 
when the mouth of the Mississippi was 
closed. Fort William, Port Arthur, To- 
ronto and the Canadian ports must hold 
the whip-hand when they may success- 
fully call upon their government to give 
it to them. 

Why stop at the Canadian Lake Su- 
perior ports? The farmers of the Mis- 
sissippi valley find their hardest com- 
petitors in the Canadian northwest. 
Winnipeg is the greatest wheat market 
in the world. The scepter passed from 
Chicago to Minneapolis, then to Duluth, 
and now has gone to the young giant of 
Manitoba. Last year Winnipeg exported 
twenty per cent. more wheat than West 
Superior and Duluth combined—and the 
flood of grain from the new northwest 
has only begun. One cereal competes 
with all the others. The grains of the 
Saskatchewan basin will displace the 
corn of the Mississippi valley ; and when 
it goes to the sea in ships, while ours, if 
in American bottoms, must go in barges, 
shall we not be indebted to Canadian 
generosity if we stand on an equality 
with Canadian farmers? Let the Bently 
congressional report again speak more 
strongly than I should dare to speak: 
“When we come to compete,” it says, 
“with men of our own race, with a soil 
just as productive, and with transporta- 
tion facilities immeasurably superior, the 
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A STEAMBOAT CLIMBING A HILL BY THE LOCKS 
WHICH ENABLE BOATS TO PASS THE VRANG 
WATERFALL, NORWAY 


A method which may be necessary to employ in some places along 
the route of the Winnipeg Canal, Canada 


farmers of . . . our western states are 
going to have an agricultural depression 
such as they never knew before, unless 
our own nation shall give us a way to the 
sea so that our ships can go and come as 
freely as they do on the ocean.” It is 
submitted that a barge canal, such as 
New York is now building, will not save 
the situation for either New York or the 
nation. 

The Banquo’s ghost which will not 
down is Canada. In an era of waterway 
improvement she must take a foremost 
place among builders. Let her past 
speak. “In proportion to our population 
and her population and resources, the 
expenditures of the Dominion in devel- 
oping both rail and waterways have been 
enormously greater than those of the 
United States. With one-twelfth of our 
population, in a less favorable climate, 
and with natural resources far inferior 
to ours, she has fearlessly grasped her 
great and difficult transportation prob- 
lem.”’ So runs the Bently report of 1892. 
Since then Canada has found her nat- 
ural resources, and is growing like a 
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mushroom in population. In pride and 
resolve and sense of dignity—those 
moral factors so important in this prob- 
lem—she has greatened still more. In 
the matter of flanking New York and 
taking the commerce of the west through 
the Montreal door, she knows, too, ex- 
actly what she is about and what she 
can do. 

With fourteen feet of water to New 
York and the same to Montreal, the Can- 
adian port has three hundred miles ad- 
vantage in distance; and she is prepar- 
ing to cut off more and more. She will 
do this in two ways. Observe the system 
of lakes and rivers cutting Ontario 
across—the Trent, the Severn, Lake 
Simcoe, and others. Here is the Trent 
canal navigation system, now open from 
Lake Simcoe to the head of Healey’s 
Falls, one hundred and thirty-five miles 
—but not yet through into Georgian bay, 
nor Lake Ontario. Most of the unfin- 
ished portion is under contract. It has 
now a minimum depth of six feet, but its 
deepening is planned. Forty-six miles of 
shallows deepened, twenty miles of ac- 
tual canal dug, and Montreal is some 
two or three hundred miles nearer Lake 
Huron. Should this be made a ship 
canal, a vessel taking it would be at 
Montreal by the time one of our “new 
Erie” barges could reach Rochester, if 
they passed the ‘‘Soo” at the same time, 
speed being equal. 

But this, to us, is by no means the 
worst. The real strategic opening out of 
Lake Huron eastwardly and seawardly 
is by the projected Georgian bay ship 
canal through the French river and Lake 
Nipissing—both noble bodies of water of 
ample volume. From the eastern shore 

‘of Nipissing it is a short portage to the 
Ottawa, a magnificent stream flowing 
right to Montreal with immense volume. 
To make this route navigable takes less 
actual canal construction than Canada 
has done on the St. Lawrence from Lake 
Ontario to Montreal—it is given at only 
twenty-nine miles. Most of the way is 
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broad, open water. There are falls and 
rapids to pass, to be sure, but so there 
were in the St. Lawrence. One can see 
no reason why this route should not be 
quicker, mile for mile, than the present 
way. A ship canal would bring seago- 
ing vessels to every lake port, through 
British territory, on a line so short that 
outgoing vessels taking it could be 
cleared from Montreal and on their way 
to the open sea before the Erie canal 
barge starting at the same time from the 
same place could reach Cleveland. Mon- 
treal is as near Liverpool as is New York. 
The Canadian route would save all the 
time and charges of the Erie canal, the 
breaking of bulk twice, and, it would 
seem, could not fail to bring that revolu- 
tion in favor of Canadian ports which 
the Bently report predicts. It would seem 
to be able to put both the Erie canal and 
New York out of business so far as the 
great continental commerce is concerned. 

To quote that public document again: 
“Tt is not a question whether the products 
of the west and northwest shall go by 
way of the Erie canal, or by rail from 
Buffalo, or not go at all; but whether the 
transportation of these products shall be 
retained in American hands, on Amer- 
ican soil, and reach an American port, 
or whether it shall be surrendered to 
Canada.” Furthermore, “breadstuffs and 
provisions constitute so large a percent- 
age of our entire exports that vessels 
carrying these’—and I may add iron, 
the production of which on the lakes has 
so greatly increased since the fifty-sec- 
ond congress—‘that vessels carrying 
these must necessarily be the ones to re- 
turn our imports in.” This looks rather 
convincing, does it not? New York can 
take care of herself, it may be assumed. 
She has chosen a shallow and wide canal 
for barges, rather than a ship canal. 
Perhaps she chose wisely. It may be that 
she could not long compete with the St. 
Lawrence outlet in any case. Or it may 
be that the new Erie canal will meet the 
competition of Canada’s deep water bet- 
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An example of the possibilities for inland cities in the United States. This canal saves over $3,000,000 yearly 
on the cost of transportation 


ter than is suggested. Anyhow, New 
York did not care to build a ship canal 
for Chicago and Duluth—and she has 
blocked ship-canal construction by way 
of the Hudson effectively, it would seem. 
But is the nation at large to neglect its 
interests along other routes? To do so 
appears the essence of fatuousness. 

No era of canal-building can be ex- 
pected long to continue and leave un- 
completed the Trent route, the Georgian 
bay ship canal, or both. But the possi- 
bilities of Canadian competition do not 
stop there. I have spoken of Winnipeg. 
Those most competent to judge look 
upon this young city as a powerful bid- 
der for the headship of Canadian cities. 
She leads the world in grain shipments. 
She claims the world’s greatest railway 
yards. She has more than one hundred 
thousand people, filled with the spirit 
that built up Chicago, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Seattle and the great young 
cities of our own West. She is destined 
to be the Chicago of Canada. While 


with a ship canal into the lakes, the 
New York of Canada—that “quiet port 
as yet only dreamed of” mentioned by 
the honorable speaker at Kansas City— 
is quite likely to be at “the twin cities of 
Thunder Bay,” Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 

And in this matter of waterways Win- 
nipeg will not be counted out. She is at 
the junction of the Assiniboine, now nav- 
igated for three hundred miles into the 
wheat fields, and the Red River of the 
North, up which steamboats can come to 
the Minnesota, and which brings the 
sweep of her influence south to Grand 
Forks and Fargo.. Winnipeg is building 
locks to give her navigation into Lake 
Winnipeg, as large as Lake Erie, and 
thence into the Saskatchewan river sys- 
tem, which is navigated for a thousand 
miles ; and all this among the grain fields 
with which our farmers must compete. 
While our producers are paying the tar- 
iffs which railways must have if they 
make anything on the carriage of grain, 
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their Canadian brethren, if awake to 
their own interests, will have the advan- 
tage of water competition, the best- 
known regulator of rates. 

We have been speaking of actualities. 
But in commerce, as in warfare, we 
should consider all the moves as actu- 
ally made which our antagonist can 
make in the game, and which are to his 
advantage. 

Reasoning thus, what moves are open 
to Winnipeg? Two. important ones: She 
can go to the sea by way of the Nelson 
River from Lake Winnipeg to Hudson 
Bay, or she can come into Lake Superior 
with any sort of canal she desires, or— 
and this is what she will do—she can do 
both. : 

Let no one, without consideration, cry 
down the importance of Hudson’s Bay 
as a commercial possibility. It is the 
White Sea of America, and it will some- 
time have its Archangel—the Russian 
port which carries on its great trade, 
with a harbor frozen from September to 
May. Winnipeg will soon have naviga- 
tion into Lake Winnipeg; and thence to 
the’sea flows the great Nelson River, 
deep and swift, vexed with rapids, and 
four hundred and fifty miles long. For 
more than half this length it is now nav- 
igable. The project of making it a water- 
way to the sea is one of those which is 
already discussed, and the practicability 
and utility of which must give it vitality. 

But Winnipeg’s waterway system, al- 
ready reaching from the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and the 
back yard of Minneapolis on the south, 
to the mighty Lake Winnipeg on the 
north, and, eventually, by ship canal to 
Hudson’s Bay, has another possible out- 
let—that into Lake Superior. The great 
feeder of Lake Winnipeg from the east 
is the Winnipeg River, rising in the 
Lake of the Woods, on the northern 
border of Minnesota. It is a great river, 


and is already navigable for two hun-. 


dred and eight miles of its length of two 
hundred and fifty. From the Lake of 
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the Woods extends an uninterrupted 
series of waterways—Rainy River, 
Rainy Lake, Nemekan Lake, Loon 
Lake, Nequokan Lake and others—a 
magnificent series of connected stretches 
of open water fit to carry the commerce 
of Winnipeg’s mighty young empire 
down to Thunder Bay, on Lake Superior, 
with only a few miles of canal. There 
are some rapids, some falls; but the en- 
gineering difficulties are as nothing com- 
pared with the objects to be accom- 
plished. The very logic of the earth’s 
surface, the demands of an abounding 
commercial ambition and the power of 
abounding wealth must finally demand 
the making of this great way; and we 
shall see these beautiful lakes and rivers 
among the great commercial highways 
of the world. Here must be the Erie 
Canal of the new West, or the ship canal 
to its Chicago. The waterway system of 
Canada will then have become co-exten- 
sive with her productive area, and ships 
may load from Winnipeg’s docks for all 
parts of the world. 

The outlook is one of dazzling splen- 
dor—for Canada. Occupying the north- 
ern half of the continent, she is ice- 
bound for a good part of the year— 
nothing can ever rob us of that advan- 
tage over her!—but while the season 
serves she can operate along the short 
lines as to strategic distances. The short 
line is an advantage. How many of my 
readers know that a port on Hudson’s 
Bay will be nearer to Liverpool than is 
New York? From Fort York, where 
Winnipeg’s commerce may debouch, is 
only two ‘thousand, nine hundred and 
sixty-six miles to Liverpool, while from 
New York the British port is three thou- 
sand and fifty-two miles. From Mon- 
treal to Liverpool is two thousand, seven 
hundred and thirty miles. By the 
Georgian Bay ship canal, French River 
on Lake Huron, will be three thousand, 
one hundred and seventy miles from 
Liverpool, or only one hundred and 
eighteen miles farther than is New York. 
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Winnipeg itself, via the Nelson River- 
Hudson Bay route, would be almost as 
near Liverpool as is Philadelphia. These 
are some of the strategic distances which 
must militate in favor of Canada in the 
commerce of the future. 

To sum up: Europe has built and is 
building waterways for the purpose of 
reducing transportation charges that she 
may control the world’s trade. Canada, 
with fine sagacity, has pursued the pol- 
icy of striking at New York’s trade from 
the rear in the interests of Montreal and 
her lake cities. The danger was acute in 
the minds of American statesmen as long 
ago as the fifty-second congress. The 
deepening draft of ocean vessels seems 
to be the great factor enabling New 
York to hold her western trade as well 
as she has; and Canada is preparing to 
deepen her waterways to meet the de- 
mands of modern ships. New York has 
abandoned the idea of a ship-channel 
from the lakes to the Hudson, and has 
contented herself with a barge canal 
which makes it necessary to break bulk 
twice in sea-going shipments. Whether 
she can thus hold her trade or not 


against the shorter lines and deeper 
channels which Canada is preparing is a 
question for her to meet; but the nation 
at large is confronted with the old dan- 
ger of having our great avenues of com- 
merce flow to the sea through foreign 
territory, our trade susceptible to such 
burdens and discriminations as must 
tend inevitably to the destruction of our 
merchant marine and the building up of 
our neighbor nation’s. How to meet this 
situation will be discussed hereafter. 

At a time when the two great 
branches of the English-speaking race 
have forgotten animosities and become 
closer friends than any two separate na- 
tions have ever been in the history of the 
world, it may’ seem ungenerous to men- 
tion the matter of future strife between 
the British Empire and this Republic. 
Yet it belongs to this discussion, and 
must be considered. 

We have no navy on the Great Lakes. 
Neither has England. We have no way 
of getting a navy into them. England 
has. She now has passage for vessels 
drawing from twelve to fourteen feet, 
and will be able to get large war-ships 
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A glance at Canada’s waterways and the routes they make possible 


(Map-scale, 360 miles to the inch) 


through when she carries out her plan 
for deepening the canals. In case of 
war, we are absolutely at her mercy. The 
entire lake seaboard, from our farthest 
eastern reach on the St. Lawrence, 
to Chicago and Duluth, lies abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the British naval 


force that rides habitually at Halifax, 
Quebec and Montreal. In a week of 
hostilities the sky-scrapers on Michigan 
Boulevard and Dearborn Street, the 
buildings of Milwaukee, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Buffalo and all the rest might 
either crumble under gunfire, or we 
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“WHALEBACK” FREIGHTERS OF ORE AND GRAIN 
Part of the enormous traffic that passes through the locks at the Sault Ste. Marie 


should sue for peace. We could not help 
it. We have no way of defending any of 
these places from a naval attack. We 
have no way of intercepting a naval at- 
tack from the St. Lawrence. Absolutely 
nothing protects our lake seaboard ex- 
cept our amicable relations with Great 
Britain. To be sure, Great Britain is 
forbidden by treaty from maintaining 
war-ships on the lakes; but treaties may 


be abrogated. As to the lakes, we have 
disarmed, while the other party has not. 
One week of war with Great Britain 
would bring us national humiliation, if 
not defeat, and would cost more to our 
great lake cities in dollars than it would 
take to build a thirty-foot waterway 
from New Orleans to Chicago. This is 
a possibility on which the placid “prac- 
tical” American may well ponder. 


[The second of the Inland Waterways articles will appear in the February number] 
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By JACK LONDON 


Author of ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” “The Sea-Wolf,” etc. 


‘*T T is the judgment of this court that 
you vamose the camp—in the cus- 
tomary way, sir, in the customary way.” 
Judge Marcus O’Brien was absent- 
minded, and Mucluc Charley nudged 
him in the ribs. Marcus O’Brien cleared 
his throat and went on: 

“Weighing the gravity of the offense, 
sir, and the extenuating circumstances, 
it is the opinion of this court, and its 
_verdict, that you be outfitted with three 
days’ grub. That will do, I think.” 

Arizona Jack cast a bleak glance out 
over the Yukon. It was a swollen, 
chocolate flood, running a mile wide 
and nobody knew how deep. The earth 
bank on which he stood was ordinarily 
a dozen feet above the water, but the 
river was now growling at the top of 
the bank, devouring, instant by instant, 
tiny portions of the top-standing soil. 
These portions went into the gaping 
mouths of the endless army of brown 
swirls and vanished away. Several 
inches more and Red Cow would be 
flooded. 

“It won’t do,” Arizona Jack said bit- 
terly. ‘Three days’ grub ain’t enough.” 

“There was Manchester,’ Marcus 
O’Brien replied gravely. “He didn’t 
get any grub.” 

“And they found his remains ground- 
ed on the Lower River an’ half-eaten by 
huskies,” was Arizona Jack’s retort. 
“And his killin’ was without provoca- 
tion. Joe Deeves never did nothin’, 
never warbled once, an’ jes’ because his 
stomach was out of order Manchester 
ups an’ plugs him. You ain’t givin’ me 
a square deal, O’Brien, I tell you that 
straight. Give me a week’s grub and I 
play even to win out. Three days’ grub 
an’ I cash in.” 

“What for did you kill Ferguson?” 
O’Brien demanded. “TI haven’t any pa- 


tience for these unprovoked killings. 





And they’ve got to stop. Red Cow’s 
none so populous. It’s a good camp, 
and there never used to be any killings. 
Now they’re epidemic. I’m sorry for 
you, Jack, but you’ve got to be made an 
example of. Ferguson didn’t provoke 
enough for a killing.” 

“Provoke!” Arizona Jack snorted. “I 
tell you, O’Brien, you don’t savve. You 
ain’t got no artistic sensibilities. What 
for did I kill Ferguson? What for did 
Ferguson sing ‘Then I wisht I was a 
little bird, little bird’? That’s what I 
want to know. Answer me that. What 
for did he sing ‘little bird, little bird’? 
One little bird was enough. I could 
a-stood one little bird. But no, he must 
sing two little birds. I gave ’m a chanst. 
I went to him almighty polite and re- 
quested him kindly to discard one little 
bird. I pleaded’with him. There was 
witnesses that testified to that.” 

“An’ Ferguson was no jay-throated 
songster,”’ spoke up some one. 

O’Brien betrayed indecision. 

“Ain’t a man got a right to his artistic 
feelin’s?” Arizona Jack demanded. “I 
gave Ferguson warnin’. It was violatin’ 
my own nature to go on listenin’ to his 
little birds. Why, there’s music sharps 
that fine-strung an’ keyed-up they’d kill 
for heaps less’n I did. I’m willin’ to 
pay for havin’ artistic feelin’s. I can 
take my medicine an’ lick the spoon, but 
three days’ grub is drawin’ it a shade 
fine, that’s all, an’ I hereby register my 
kick. Go on with the funeral.” 

O’Brien was still wavering. He 
glanced inquiringly at Mucluc Charley. 

“T should say, Judge, that three 
days’ grub was a mite severe,” the latter 
suggested ; “but you’re runnin’ the show. 
When we elected you judge of this here 
trial court we agreed to abide by your 
decisions, an’ we’ve done it, too, b’ gosh, 
an’ we’re goin’ to keep on doin’ it.” 
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“Mebbe I’ve been a trifle harsh, 
Jack,” O’Brien said apologetically— 
“I’m that worked up over these kill- 
ings; an’ I’m willing to make it a week’s 
grub.” He cleared his throat magiste- 
rially and looked briskly about him. 
“And now we might as well get along 
and finish up the business. The boat’s 
ready. You go and get the grub, Le- 
claire. We'll settle for it afterward.” 

Arizona Jack looked grateful, and, 
muttering something about “damned lit- 
tle birds,” stepped aboard the open boat 
that rubbed restlessly against the bank. 
It was a large skiff, built of rough pine 
planks that had been sawed by hand 
from the standing timber of Lake Lin- 
derman, a few hundred miles above, at 
the foot of Chilcoot. In the boat were 
a pair of oars and Arizona Jack’s 
blankets. Leclaire brought the grub, 
tied up in a flour-sack, and put it on 
board, As he did so, he whispered : 

“T gave you good measure, Jack. You 
done it with provocation.” 

“Cast her off!” Arizona Jack cried. 

Somebody untied the painter and 
threw it in. The current gripped the 
boat and whirled it away. The mur- 
derer did not bother with the oars, con- 
tenting himself with sitting in the stern- 
sheets and rolling a cigarette. Complet- 
ing it, he struck a match and lighted up. 
Those that watched on the bank could 
see the tiny puffs of smoke. They re- 
mained on the bank till the boat swung 
out of sight around the bend half a mile 
below. Justice had been done. 

The denizens of Red Cow imposed 
the law and executed sentences without 
the delays that mark the softness of civ- 
ilization. There was no law on the 
Yukon save what they made for them- 
selves. They were compelled to make it 
for themselves. .It was in an early day 
that Red Cow flourished on the Yukon 
—1887—and the Klondike and its pop- 
ulous stampedes lay in the unguessed 
future. The men of Red Cow did not 
even know whether their camp was situ- 
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ated in Alaska or in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, whether they drew breath under 
the stars and stripes or under the British 
flag. No surveyor had ever happened 
along to give them their latitude and 
longitude. Red Cow was situated some- 
where along the Yukon, and that was 
sufficient for them. So far as flags were 
concerned, they were beyond all juris- 
diction. So far as the law was con- 
cerned, they were in No-Man’s land. 

They made their own law, and it was 
very simple. The Yukon executed their 
decrees. Some two thousand miles be- 
low Red Cow the Yukon flowed into Ber- 
ing Sea through a delta a hundred miles 
wide. Every mile of these two thou- 
sand miles was savage wilderness. It 
was true, where the Porcupine flowed 
into the Yukon inside the Arctic Circle 
there was a Hudson Bay Company trad- 
ing post. But that was many hundreds 
of miles away. Also, it was rumored 
that many hundreds of miles farther on 
there were missions. This last, how- 
ever, was merely rumor; the men of 
Red Cow had never been there. They 
had entered the lone land by way of 
Chilcoot and the head waters of the 
Yukon. 

The men of Red Cow ignored all 
minor offenses. To be drunk and dis- 
orderly and to use vulgar language 
were looked upon as natural and in- 
alienable rights. The men of Red Cow 
were individualists and recognized as 
sacred but two things, property and life. 
There were no women present to com- 
plicate their simple morality. There 
were only three log cabins in Red Cow 
—the majority of the population of 
forty men living in tents or brush 
shacks; and there was no jail in which 
to confine malefactors, while the inhab- 
itants were too busy digging gold or 
seeking gold to take a day off and build 
a jail. Besides, the paramount question 
of grub negatived such a procedure. 
Wherefore, when a man violated the 
rights of property or life, he was thrown 
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into an open boat and started down the 
Yukon. The quantity of grub he re- 
ceived was proportioned to the gravity 
of the offense. Thus, a common thief 
might get as much as two weeks’ grub; 
an uncommon thief might get no more 
than half of that. A murderer got no 
grub at all. A man found guilty of 
manslaughter would receive grub for 
from three days to a week. And Mar- 
cus O’Brien had been elected judge, and 
it was he who apportioned the grub. A 
man who broke the law took his chances. 
The Yukon swept him away, and he 
might or might not win to Bering Sea. 
A few days’ grub gave him a fighting 
chance. No grub meant practically 
capital punishment, though there was a 
slim chance, all depending on the sea- 
son of the year. 

Having disposed of Arizona Jack and 
watched him out of sight, the population 
turned from the bank and went to work 
on its claims—all except Curly Jim, who 
ran the one faro layout in all the North- 
land, and who speculated in prospect 
holes on the side. Two things happened 
that day that were momentous. In the 
late morning Marcus O’Brien struck it. 
He washed out a dollar, a dollar and a 
half, and two dollars, from three succes- 
sive pans. He had struck the streak. 
Curly Jim looked into the hole, washed 
a few pans himself, and offered O’Brien 
ten thousand dollars for all rights—five 
thousand in dust, and, in lieu of the 
other five thousand, a half-interest in 
his faro layout. O’Brien refused the 
offer. He was there to make money out 
of the earth, he declared with heat, and 
not out of his fellow men. And any- 
way, he didn’t like faro. Besides, he 
appraised his strike at a whole lot more 
than ten thousand. 

The second event of moment occurred 
in the afternoon, when Siskiyou Pearly 
ran his boat in to the bank and tied up. 
He was fresh from the outside, and had 
in his possession a four-months-old 
newspaper. Furthermore, he had half 
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a dozen barrels of whisky, all consigned 
to Curly Jim. The men of Red Cow 
quit work. They sampled the whisky— 
at a dollar a drink, weighed out on Cur- 
ly’s scales; and they discussed the news. 
And all would have been well had not 
Curly Jim conceived a nefarious scheme, 
which was, namely, first to get Marcus 
O’Brien drunk, and next, to buy his 
mine from him. 

The first half of the scheme worked 
beautifully. It began in the early even- 
ing, and by nine o'clock O’Brien had 
reached the singing state. He clung 
with one arm around Curly Jim’s neck 
and even essayed the late lamented Fer- 
guson’s song about the little birds. He 
considered he was quite safe in this, 
aware of the fact that the only man ‘in 
camp with artistic feelings was even 
then speeding down the Yukon on the 
breast of a five-mile current. 

But the second half of the scheme 
failed to connect. No matter how much 
whisky was poured down his neck, 
O’Brien could not be brought to realize 
that it was his bounden and friendly 
duty to sell his claim. He hesitated, it 
is true, trembled now and again on the 
verge of giving in. Inside his muddled 
head, however, he was chuckling to 
himself. He was up to Curly Jim’s 
game, and liked the hands that were 
being dealt him. The whisky was good. 
It came out of one special barrel and 
was about a dozen times better than that 
in the other five barrels. 

Siskiyou Pearly was dispensing drinks 
in the bar-room to the remainder of the 
population of Red Cow, while O’Brien 
and Curly had out their business orgy 
in the kitchen. But there was nothing 
small about O’Brien. He went into the 
bar-room and returned with Mucluc 


Charley and Percy Leclaire. 

“Business ’sociates of mine, business 
’sociates,” he announced, with a broad 
wink to them and a guileless grin to 
“Always trust their judgment, 
They’re all right. 


Curly. 
always trust ’em. 
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Give ’em some fire-water, Curly, an’ 
le’s talk it over.” 

This was ringing in; but Curly Jim, 
making a swift revaluation of the claim 
and remembering that the last pan he 
washed had turned out seven dollars, 
decided that it was worth the extra 
whisky, even if it was selling in the 
other room at a dollar a drink. 

“I’m not likely to consider,” O’Brien 
was hiccoughing to his two friends in 
the course of explaining to them the 
question at issue. “Who? Me?—sell 
for ten thousand dollars! No, indeed. 
I’ll dig the gold myself, an’ then I’m 
goin’ down to God’s country—Southern 
California—that’s the piace for me to 
end my declinin’ days—an’ then I'll 
start—as I said before, then I’ll start— 
what did I say I was goin’ to start?” 

“Ostrich farm,” Mucluc Charley vol- 
unteered. 

“Sure, just what I’m goin’ to start.” 
O’Brien abruptly steadied himself and 
looked with awe at Mucluc Charley. 
“How did you know? Never said so. 
Jes’ thought I said so. You’re a min’- 
reader, Charley. Le’s have another.” 

Curly Jim filled the glasses and had 
the pleasure of seeing four dollars’ 
worth of whisky disappear, one dollar’s 
worth of which he punished himself— 
O’Brien insisted that he drink as fre- 
quently as his guests. 

“Better take the money now,” Le- 
claire argued. ‘Take you two years to 
dig it out the hole, an’ all that time you 
might be hatchin’ teeny little baby os- 
triches an’ pullin’ feathers out the big 
ones.” 

O’Brien considered the proposition 
and nodded approval. Curly Jim looked 
gratefully at Leclaire and refilled the 
glasses. 

“Hold on there!” spluttered Mucluc 
Charley, whose tongue was beginning to 
wag loosely and trip over itself. “As 
your father confessor—there I go—as 
your brother—O hell!” He paused and 
collected himself for another start. “As 


- self, better ’n yourself. 
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your frien’—business frien’, I should 
say, I would suggest, rather—I would 
take the liberty, as it was, to mention— 
I mean, suggest, that there may be more 
ostriches—O hell!” He downed an- 
other glass, and went on more care- 
fully. ‘What I’m drivin’ at is—what 
am I drivin’ at?” He smote the side 
of his head sharply half a dozen times 
with the heel of his palm to shake up 
his ideas. “I got it!” he cried jubi- 
lantly. ‘“Supposin’ there’s _ slathers 
more’n ten thousand dollars in that 
hole?” 

O’Brien, who apparently was all 
ready to close the bargain, switched 
about. 

“Great!” he cried. ‘“Splen’d idea. 
Never thought of it all by myself.” He 
took Mucluc Charley warmly by the 
hand. “Good frien’! Good ’s’ciate!” 
He turned belligerently on Curly Jim. 
“Maybe hundred thousand dollars in 
that hole. You wouldn’t rob your old 
frien’, would you, Curly? Course you 
wouldn’t I know you—better ’n your- 
Le’s have an- 
other. We’re good frien’s, all of us, 
I say, all of us.” 

And so it went, and so went the 
whisky, and so went Curly Jim’s hopes 
up and down. Now Leclaire argued in 
favor of immediate sale, and almost won 
the reluctant O’Brien over, only to lose 
him to the more brilliant counter-argu- 
ment of Mucluc Charley. And again, it 
was Mucluc Charley who presented con- 
vincing reasons for the sale and Percy 
Leclaire who held stubbornly back. A 
little later it was O’Brien himself who 
insisted on selling, while both friends, 
with tears and curses, strove to dissuade 
him. The more whisky they downed the 
more fertile of imagination they became. 
For one sober pro or con they found a 
score of drunken ones; and they con- 
vinced one another so readily that they 
were perpetually changing sides in the 
argument. 

The time came when both Mucluc 
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O’BRIEN DOWNED HIS DRINK AND BENT FORWARD WITH WOBBLING PEN TO AFFIX HIS SIGNATURE 
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Charley and Leclaire were firmly set 
upon the sale, and they gleefully ob- 
literated O’Brien’s objections as fast as 
he entered them. O’Brien grew des- 
perate. He exhausted his last argument 
and sat speechless. He looked plead- 
ingly at the friends who had deserted 
him. He kicked Mucluc Charley’s shins 
under the table, but that graceless hero 
immediately unfolded a new and most 
logical reason for the sale. Curly Jim 
got pen and ink and paper and wrote 
out the bill of sale. O’Brien sat with 
pen poised in hand. 

“Le’s have one more,” he pleaded. 
“One more before I sign away a hun- 
dred thousan’ dollars.” 

Curly Jim filled the glasses triumph- 
antly. O’Brien downed his drink and 
bent forward with wobbling pen to af- 
fix his signature. Before he had made 
more than a blot he suddenly started 
up, impelled by the shock of impact of 
an idea colliding with his consciousness. 
He stood upon his feet and swayed back 
and forth before them, reflecting in his 
startled eyes the thought process that 
was taking place behind. Then he 
reached his conclusion. A benevolent 
radiance suffused his countenance. He 
turned to the faro dealer, took his hand, 
and spoke solemnly. 

“Curly, you’re my frien’. There’s 
my han’. Shake. Ol’ man, I won’t do 
it. Won’t sell. Won’t rob a frien’. No 
son-of-a-gun will ever have chance to 
say Marcus O’Brien robbed frien’ ’cause 
frien’ was drunk. You’re drunk, Curly, 
an’ won’t rob you. Jes’ had thought— 
never thought it before—don’t know 
what the matter ‘ith me, but never 
thought it before. Suppose, jes’ sup- 
pose, Curly, my ol’ frien’, jes’ suppose 
there ain’t ten thousan’ in whole damn 
claim. You’d be robbed. No, sir; won’t 
do it. _Marcus O’Brien makes money 
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out of the groun’, not out of his frien’s. 

Percy Leclaire and Mucluc Charley 
drowned the faro dealer’s objections in 
applause for so noble a sentiment. They 
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fell upon O’Brien from either side, their 
arms lovingly about his neck, their 
mouths so full of words they could not 
hear Curly’s offer to insert a clause in 
the document to the effect that if there 
weren’t ten thousand in the claim he 
would be given back the difference be- 
tween yield and purchase price. The 
longer they talked the more maudlin 
and the more noble the discussion be- 
came. All sordid motives were ban- 
ished. They were a trio of philan- 
thropists striving to save Curly Jim 
from himself and his own philanthropy. 
They insisted that he was a philanthro- 
pist. They refused to accept for a mo- 
ment that there could be found one ig- 
noble thought in all the world. They 
trod and climbed and scrambled over 
high ethical plateaus and ranges, or 
drowned themselves in metaphysical 
seas of sentimentality. 

Curly Jim sweated and fumed and 
poured out the whisky. He found him- 
self with a score of arguments on his 
hands, not one of which had anything 
to do with the gold mine he wanted to 
buy. The longer they talked the far- 
ther away they got from that gold mine, 
and at two in the morning Curly Jim 
acknowledged himself beaten. One by 
one he led his helpless guests across the 
kitchen floor and thrust them outside. 
O’Brien came last, and the three, with 
arms locked for mutual aid, titubated 
gravely on the stoop. 

“Good business man, Curly,” O’Brien 
was saying. “Must say like your style 
—fine an’ generous, free-handed hos- 
pital—hospital—hospitality. Credit to 
you. Nothin’ base ’n graspin’ in your 
make-up. As I was sayin’—” 

But just then the faro dealer slammed 
the door. The three laughed happily 
on the stoop. They laughed for a long 
time. Then Mucluc Charley essayed 
speech. 

“Funny — laughed so hard —ain’t 
what I want to say. My idea is— 
what wash it? Oh, got it! Funny how 
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idea slip. Elusive idea—chasin’ elusive 
idea—great sport. Ever chase rabbits, 
Percy, my frien’? I had dog—great 
rabbit dog. Whash ’is name? Don’t 
know name—never had no name—for- 
got name—elusive name—chasin’ elusive 
name—no, idea—elusive idea, but got 
it—what I want to say was—O hell!” 

Thereafter there was silence for a 
long time. O’Brien slipped from their 
arms to a sitting posture on the stoop, 
where he slept gently. Mucluc Charley 
chased the elusive idea through all the 
nooks and crannies of his drowsing con- 
sciousness. Leclaire hung fascinated 
upon the delayed utterance. Suddenly 
the other’s jubilant hand smote him on 
the back. 

“Got it!’ Mucluc Charley cried in 
stentorian tones. 

The shock of the jolt broke the con- 
tinuity of Leclaire’s mental processes. 

“How much to the pan?” he de- 
manded. 

“Pan nothin’!’’ Mucluc Charley was 
angry. “Idea—got it—got leg-hold— 
ran it down.” 

Leclaire’s face took on a rapt, admir- 
ing expression, and again he hung upon 
the other’s lips. 

“—_O hell!” said Mucluc Charley. 

At this moment the kitchen door 
opened for an instant, and Curly Jim 


shouted: “Go home!” 
“Funny,” said Mucluc Charley. 
“Shame idea—very shame as mine. 


Le’s go home.” 

They gathered O’Brien up between 
them and started. Mucluc Charley be- 
gan aloud the pursuit of another idea. 
Leclaire followed the pursuit with en- 
thusiasm. But O’Brien did not follow 
it. He neither heard, nor saw, nor knew 
anything. He was a mere wobbling au- 
tomaton, supported affectionately and 
precariously by his two business associ- 
ates. 

They took the path down by the bank 
of the Yukon. Home did not lie that 
way, but the elusive idea did. Mucluc 
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Charley giggled over the idea that he 
could not catch for the edification of Le- 
claire. They came to where Siskiyou 
Pearly’s boat lay moored to the bank. 
The rope with which it was tied ran 
across the path to a pine-stump. They 
tripped over. it and went down, O’Brien 
underneath. A faint flash of conscious- 
ness lighted his brain. He felt the im- 
pact of bodies upon his and struck out 
madly for a moment with his fists. Then 
he went to sleep again. His gentle snore 
arose on the air, and Mucluc Charley 
began to giggle. 

“New idea,” he volunteered, “brand 
new idea. Jes’ caught it—no trouble at 
all. Came right up an’ I patted it op 
the head. It’s mine. ’Brien’s drunk— 
beashly drunk. Shame—damn shame 
—learn ’m lesshon. Thash Pearly’s 
boat. Put ’Brien in Pearly’s boat. 
Casht off—let her go down Yukon. 
Brien wake up in mornin’. Current too 
strong—can’t row boat ’gainst current 
—mush walk back. Come back madder 
’‘n hatter. You an’ me headin’ for tall 
timber. Learn ’m lesshon jes’ shame, 
learn ’m lesshon.” 

Siskiyou Pearly’s boat was empty, 
save for a pair of oars. Its gunwale 
rubbed against the bank alongside of 
O’Brien. They rolled him over into it. 
Mucluc Charley cast off the painter, and 
Leclaire shoved the boat out into the 
current. Then, exhausted by their la- 
bors, they lay down on the bank and 
slept. 

Next morning all Red Cow knew of 
the joke that had been played on Mar- 
cus O’Brien. There were some tall bets 
as to what would happen to the two per- 
petrators when the victim arrived back. 
In the afternoon a lookout was set, so 
that they would know when he was 
sighted. Everybody wanted to see him 
come in. But he didn’t come, though 
they sat up till midnight. Nor did he 
come next day, nor the next. Red Cow 
never saw Marcus O’Brien again, and 
though many conjectures were enter- 
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tained, no certain clew was ever gained 
to dispel the mystery of his passing. 


* ok * * * * 


Only Marcus O’Brien knew, and he 
never came back to tell. He awoke 
next morning in torment. .His stomach 
had been calcined by the inordinate 
quantity of whisky he had drunk, and 
was a dry and raging furnace. His 
head ached all over, inside and out; 
and, worse than that, was the pain in 
his face. For six hours countless thou- 
sands of mosquitoes had fed upon him, 
and their ungrateful poison had swollen 
his face tremendously. It was only by 
a severe exertion of will that he was 
able to open narrow slits in his face 
through which he could peer. He hap- 
pened to move his hands, and they hurt. 
He squinted at them, but failed to rec- 
ognize them, so puffed were they by the 
mosquito virus. He was lost, or rather, 
his identity was lost to him. There was 
nothing familiar about him which, by 
association of idea, would cause to rise 
in his consciousness the continuity of 
his existence. He was divorced utterly 
from his past, for there was nothing 
about him to resurrect in his conscious- 
ness a memory of that past. Besides, 
he was so sick and miserable that he 
lacked energy and inclination to seek 
after who and what he was. 

It was not until he discovered a crook 
in a little finger, caused by an unset 
breakage of years before, that he knew 
himself to be Marcus O’Brien. On the 
instant his past rushed into his con- 
sciousness. When he discovered a 
blood-blister under a thumb-nail, which 
he had received the previous week, his 
self-identification became doubly sure, 
and he knew that those unfamiliar 
hands belonged to Marcus O’Brien, or, 
just as much to the point, that Marcus 
O’Brien belonged to the hands. His 
first thought was that he was ill—that 
he had had river fever. It hurt him so 


much to open his eyes that he kept them 
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closed. A small floating branch struck 
the boat a sharp rap. He thought it 
was some one knocking on the cabin- 
door, and said, ‘Come in.”’ He waited 
for a while, and then said testily, “Stay 
out, then, damn you.” But just the same 
he wished they would come in and tell 
him about his illness. 

But as he lay there the past night be- 
gan to reconstruct itself in his brain. 
He hadn’t been sick at all, was his 
thought; he had been merely drunk, 
and it was time for him to get up and 
go to work. Work suggested his mine, 
and he remembered that he had refused 
ten thousand dollars for it. He sat up 
abruptly and squeezed open his eyes. 
He saw himself in a boat, floating on the 
swollen brown flood of the Yukon. The 
spruce-covered shores and islands were 
unfamiliar. He was stunned for a time. 
He couldn’t make it out. He could re- 
member the last night’s orgy, but there 
was no connection between that and his 
present situation. 

He closed his eyes and held his ach- 
ing head in his hands. What had hap- 
pened? Slowly the dreadful thought 
arose in his mind. He fought against 
it, strove to drive it away, but it per- 
sisted: he had killed somebody. That 
alone could explain why he was in an 
open boat drifting down the Yukon. 
The law of Red Cow that he had so long 
administered had now been adminis- 
tered to him. He had killed some one 
and been set adrift. But whom? He 
racked his aching brain for the answer, 
but all that came was a vague memory 
of bodies falling upon him and of strik- 
ing out at them. Who were they? 
Maybe he had killed more than one? 
He reached to his belt. The knife was 
missing from its sheath. He had done 
it with that, undoubtedly. But there 
must have been some reason for the kill- 
ing. He opened his eyes, and in a panic 
began to search about the boat. There 
was no grub, not an ounce of grub. He 
sat down with a groan. He had killed 





















































HE STOOD UP, AND ALONE ON THE WIDE-STRETCHING YUKON, WITH NAUGHT BUT THE 
PRIMEVAL WILDERNESS TO HEAR, HE CURSED STRONG DRINK 
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without provocation. The extreme rigor 
of the law had been visited upon him. 

For half an hour he remained mo- 
tionless, holding his aching head and 
trying to think. Then he cooled his 
stomach with a drink ef water from 
overside and felt better. He stood up, 
and alone on the wide-stretching Yu- 
kon, with naught but the primeval wil- 
derness to hear, he cursed strong drink. 
After that he tied up to a huge floating 
pine that was deeper-sunk in the cur- 
rent than the boat and that consequent- 
ly drifted faster. He washed his face 
and hands, sat down in the sternsheets, 
and did some more thinking. It was 
late in June. It was two thousand miles 
to Bering Sea. The boat was averaging 
five miles an hour. There was no dark- 
ness in such high latitudes at that time 
of the year, and he could run the river 
every hour of the twenty-four. This 
would mean, daily, a hundred and 
twenty miles. Strike out the twenty for 
accidents, and there remained a hun- 
dred miles a day. In twenty days he 
would reach Bering Sea. And this 
would involve no expenditure of en- 
ergy ; the river did the work. He could 
lie down in the bottom of the boat and 
husband his strength. 

For two days he ate nothing. Then, 
drifting into the Yukon Flats, he went 
ashore in the low-lying islands and 
gathered the eggs of wild geese and 
ducks. He had no matches, and ate the 
eggs raw. They were strong, but they 
kept him going. When he crossed the 
Arctic Circle he found the Hudson Bay 
Company’s post. The brigade had not 
yet arrived from the Mackenzie, and the 
post was completely out of grub. He 
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was offered wild-duck eggs, but he in- 
formed them that he had a bushel of the 
same on the boat. He was also offered 
a drink of whisky, which he refused 
with an exhibition of violent repug- 
nance. He got matches, however, and 
after that he cooked his eggs. To- 
ward the mouth of the river head-winds 
delayed him, and he was twenty-four 
days on the egg diet. Unfortunately, 
while asleep, he had drifted by both the 
missions of St. Paul and Holy Cross. 
And he could sincerely say, as he after- 
ward did, that talk about missions on 
the Yukon was all humbug. There 
weren’t any missions, and he was the 
man to know. 

Once on Bering Sea he exchanged the 
egg-diet for seal-diet, and he never 
could make up his mind which he liked 
least. In the fall of the year he was 
rescued by a United States revenue cut- 
ter, and the following winter he made 
quite a hit in San Francisco as a tem- 
perance lecturer. In this field he found 
his vocation. “Avoid the bottle” is his 
slogan and battle cry. He manages 
subtly to convey the impression that in 
his own life a great disaster was 
wrought by the bottle. He has even 
mentioned the loss of a fortune that was 
caused by that hell-bait of the devil, but 
behind that incident his listeners feel 
the loom of some terrible and unguessed 
evil for which the bottle is responsible. 
He has made a success in his vocation, 
and has grown gray and respected in 
the crusade against strong drink. But 
on the Yukon the passing of Marcus 
O’Brien remains tradition. It is a mys- 
tery that ranks at par with the disap- 
pearance of Sir John Franklin. 
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PREVENTION MORE THAN PENALTY 
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RESIDENT Roosevelt deserves 

credit for having focussed public at- 
tention upon unearned wealth. Others 
have striven to awaken the people to the 
menace of the vast accumulations which 
have been gathered together by ques- 
tionable, if not by immoral, methods, but 
it has required a louder note than the 
unofficial were able to sound to reach the 
ears of the busy multitude. 

The phrase “swollen fortunes” is a 
happy one, for “swollen’”’ means some- 
thing unnatural or abnormal, and sug- 
gests disease. No objection is raised to 
natural fortunes; -normal wealth is 
healthy and wholesome. There is.every 
reason to encourage the amassing of 
money by legitimate means;. those who 
grow rich in honest ways are to be com- 
mended rather than censured, but it is 
high time that it should be known that 
there are unearned fortunes, for until 
the fact of their existence is known no 
inquiry will be made into the source of 
such fortunes; and until the source is 
known no remedy can be applied. 


WHAT ARE A MAN’S SERVICES WORTH ? 


In order to distinguish the swollen 
fortunes from the natural ones we must 
adopt some rule or standard. How may a 
A” man honestly accumulate a fortune? By 
giving to society a service commensurate 
with the reward which he draws from 
society. It is not possible to define with 


mathematical accuracy just how much a 
man’s services are worth, for there is no 
tribunal which is vested with power to 
weigh the facts and determine the ques- 
tion. And if the question were submit- 
ted to any human tribunal it is not at all 
certain that the decision would be in ac- 
cord with justice, for often the greatest 
services are not appreciated at the time. 
By common consent it has been left to 
society at large to determine what a man 
shall receive for his work, and competi- 
tion is the word which we use to de- 
scribe the method by which the value is 
fixed. As long as competition is left free 
each person receives from society the 
price which society fixes upon his work, 
as compared with the work of others. 

This rule, that each should draw from 
society in proportion as he contributes to 
the welfare of society, is in harmony 
with the divine law of rewards, in so far 
as that law can be gathered from nature. 
When God gave us the earth with its 
fertile soil, the sunshine with its warmth 
and the showers with their moisture, He 
proclaimed as clearly as if His voice had 
thundered from the clouds: Go, work, 
and in proportion to your industry and 
your intelligence, so shall be your re- 
ward. 


INTELLIGENT LABOR FORGES AHEAD 


The earth yields her treasures to those 
who labor, and she rewards intelligent 
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labor more liberally than ignorant labor. 
Two men, living side by side, may cul- 
tivate farms of equal area and fertility, 
and yet one grows rich while the other 
grows poor. If they are equally intelli- 
gent the more industrious one will sur- 
pass the less industrious; if they are 
equally industrious the more intelligent 
one will forge ahead. Industry and in- 
telligence are both necessary; either is 
fruitless without the other. (I am not 
speaking now of economy in the expend- 
iture of the income, or of the use made 
of the money earned; I shall refer to this 
later.) Other things being equal, the 
farmer who puts the most intelligence 
into his work will secure the best results. 
He will examine the soil, so as to plant 
the crops to which the soil is suited; he 
will be careful to select the best seed, so 
as to secure the maximum yield; he will 
investigate the different kinds of cultiva- 
tion and ascertain the best time for 
planting; he will use the implements 
which will make each hour’s work ac- 
complish most. That he is entitled to the 
rewards that naturally follow his work 
is universally recognized; and, I may 
add, no one has ever traced a swollen 
fortune to a farm. From the beginning 
of history no one has actually made out 
of the soil, by his own unaided efforts, a 
fortune large enough to be, in itself, a 
menace to his country. A man might 
make money enough in some other way 
to buy up the land of a community or of 
a state, and, through a system of land- 
lordism, he might sap the life out of the 
producers of wealth, but he could not 
begin by the cultivation of the land—as 
large a piece as he could himself culti- 
vate—and out of the land accumulate 
enough to make himself dangerous to his 
fellows. - 


LEGITIMATE FORTUNES IN LAND 


It is possible for a man to make money 
out of the rise in land, and yet do it 
legitimately. Our government has seen 
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fit to offer inducements for the settle- 
ment of new land. We have had the 
homestead act, the desert act, the tim- 
ber-claim act, and later the entries under 
the Carey act and the reclamation act, 
which enable pioneers to secure land by 
contributing their pro rata to the cost of 
bringing the land under irrigation. 

The purpose of these acts is to offer a 
reward to those who open up new settle- 
ments and extend the cultivated area. 
These acts offer a bonus for early settle- 
ment, and the results have justified the 
laws. 
I have recently had an opportunity to 
observe the development of a large dis- 
trict by one man—a development which 


‘has brought him a pecuniary reward, 


and yet a reward well earned. Twenty- 
eight years ago, when but eighteen years 
of age, this man was riding along the 
north bank of the Snake River in south- 
ern Idaho, when he chanced to see in a 
canyon below him two transparent lakes. 
His curiosity was excited, and, tying his 
horse, he attempted to descend, but found 
the canyon wall too precipitous, for 
here the river is five hundred feet below 
the level of the desert, and the lakes are 
some two hundred and fifty feet above 
the river. He went along the bank until 
he found a place where he could descend 
to the river, and then he climbed up to 
the lakes. He found that they were fed 
by springs, and that the stream flowing 
out of the lakes disappeared into the 
ground. A hundred and fifty feet below 
the lakes he found a spring with a flow 
sufficient to irrigate eight thousand acres 
of land. Boy though he was, he saw the 
possibilities of the place, and located 
there. At this point the walls of the river 
recede, leaving something like a section 
of land that can be cultivated. He began 
to dig ditches, and, as time went on, 
orchard aiter orchard was planted, many 
of the trees growing among the rocks. 
Vineyards and alfalfa fields followed. 
The lumber for his house was let down 
into the canyon by ropes. In a few years 
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he built a road up one wall of the can- 
yon, later established a ferry, and built 
a road up the opposite wall. At first he 
had to haul his produce fifty miles, then 
twenty-five miles; now the railroad is 
within three miles of his ranch. When 
his income became sufficient he married, 
and his wife has been his colaborer. 
For years they lived far from their near- 
est neighbors, and developed this shel- 
tered nook which he had found by the 
river. 


AN OPPORTUNITY RECOGNIZED 


In the course of time he began to won- 
der if the waters of the Snake River 
might not be utilized for the reclama- 
tion of the desert about him. He sur- 
veyed the river banks, carrying the 
chain himself, to ascertain the levels. He 
estimated that five hundred thousand 
acres of land could be brought under ir- 
rigation in his immediate neighborhood. 
He selected the site for a dam, and then 
went out in search of capital to develop 
the plan. At first people were skeptical, 
and he had difficulty in convincing the 
financiers that the scheme was feasible. 
At last his perseverance was crowned 
with success, and within the last three 
years he has séen 170,000 acres of arid 
desert on the south side made to blossom 
like the rose. Where three years ago 
sage brush was the only vegetation there 
are now alfalfa fields yielding seven tons 
to the acre and oat fields yielding eighty 
bushels to the acre. Towns have sprung 
up on this tract—one with a population 
of two thousand people, with banks car- 
rying deposits of $500,000. 

On the north side of the river his 
plans are now being worked out; canals 
are being dug for one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres more, and he has sur- 
veyed for still other ditches. Within 
three years ten thousand people will find 
homes on the newly opened territory. 
Here is wealth creation; intelligence and 
industry combined have drawn wealth 


from the generous breast of Mother 
Earth, and no one will begrudge him the 
fortune—not large when measured by 
the standards of great cities, but enough 
for him—which he has éarned by the 
development of the land along the Snake 
River. This illustrates how wealth can 
be created by irrigation. Others have 
made fortunes in the improvement of 
horses, of cattle, of sheep and of hogs; 
and still others by the improvement of 
grains, grasses or fruits. 


THE DUE REWARD OF TRADE 


Manufacturing has its capital prizes. 
A man with a genius for his work estab- 
lishes a manufacturing plant; he organ- 
izes his industry and turns out a superior 
product. By the introduction of econo- 
mies and the use of by-products he 
cheapens production. In the course of 
time his brands become known because 
they guarantee quality. He gradually 
enlarges his plant as. demand increases, 
and before the years fall heavily upon 
him or his strength begins to fail he 
finds himself in the enjoyment of an in- 
come sufficient for his needs. He has 
earned his reward and is entitled to it. 

Commerce, too, has its rewards, and 
the field is a proper and legitimate one 
While production comes before ext 
change, exchange is necessary to produg¢- 
tion on a large scale. Commerce must 
have the farm and the factory for/a 
foundation, but the farm and the factory 
find the merchant indispensable. The 
producer and the consumer must be 
brought together, and to bring them to- 
gether is the function of commerce. The 
middle man is a laborer, and is worthy 
of his hire. Few of these middle men 
grow very rich, and still less secure 
“swollen fortunes,” where trade is un- 
fettered and competition has free play. 
If a few merchant princes arise in the 
great cities, they are not likely to do as 
much harm as they do good, unless they 
are permitted to secure a monopoly of 
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the business in which they are engaged. 
I am, of course, speaking of legitimate 
exchange, not of speculation on the mar- 
ket. Gambling in stocks, bonds and farm 
produce is not legitimate. Such deals 
have all the evil features of gambling, 
and, besides, interfere with the natural 
law of supply and demand, and do in- 
justice to both producer and consumer. 


NATURAL AND REASONABLE WEALTH 


I have mentioned farming, manufac- 
turing and commerce because theSe are 
the three great branches of industry, and 
I have mentioned them to show that for- 
tunes of a reasonable amount can be hon- 
estly acquired in all of them. In each 
the natural law of rewards can be ap- 
plied. In each of these departments of 
industry there is a chance for the deserv- 
ing to rise when normal conditions pre- 
vail. The farm hand may become the 
owner of a farm; the factory hand may 
become a superintendent and then a con- 
trolling stockholder; the clerk may be- 
come a partner and then the head of the 
firm. This is the natural way, and so 
long as the natural way prevails success 

> follows merit, and the hope of success 
furnishes the stimulant necessary to high 
endeavor. 

In the professions, in finance, and in 
the many occupations not included in 
either farming, manufacturing or com- 
merce, there is opportunity for one to ac- 
cumulate money and property in return 
for valuable service rendered, and in all 
walks of life there is opportunity for that 
saving which come with good habits and 
self-denial. He who saves in his youth 
and during the days of his vigor is en- 
titled to the dividends which economy 
pays to the aged. 


WHERE ROOSEVELT AIMS 


It is not at these useful members of so- 
ciety that the president directs his at- 
tack. His anathemas are intended for 


those who reap where they do not sow 
and gather in to their overflowing barns 
the crops grown by the toil of others. 

To understand how unnatural and ex- 
cessive the swollen fortunes are, one has 
only to make a few comparisons. The 
president of the United States receives a 
salary of fifty thousand dollars per year. 
If a president were elected at thirty-five 
—the constitutional limit—and served 
until he was seventy-five— forty years— 
he would earn only two million dollars; 
and yet many times this amount has been 
made in a day by a corner in stocks or 
farm produce. 

If a railroad or insurance president 
receives one hundred thousand dollars a 
year we call it a big salary, and yet if 
such an official were elected at twenty- 
one and served for fifty years he would 
only receive five millions—less than a 
railroad president can make in a day by 
simply issuing a new block of watered 
stock to himself or by selling a branch 
line to his road. 


ADAM AND ROCKEFELLER 


If Adam had lived until now, and 
saved ten dollars every day, his total 
savings (without interest) would be less 
than twenty-five millions, and yet one 
man has, by controlling the price of oil, 
amassed a fortune estimated at twenty 
times that amount, Rockefeller’s annual 
income is probably equal to the average 
annual salary paid to one hundred thou- 


,sand school teachers. Does he give to 


society a service equal to the service ren- 
dered by the teachers? If not, either he 
is overpaid, or the teachers are under- 
paid. 

The swollen fortunes whose abnormal 
growth excites a just alarm are largely 
due to tariff laws, stock gambling, mu- 
nicipal franchises, industrial monopolies, 

r to the manipulation of railroads. 
Some large fortunes have been made in 
mining, but wealth taken out of the 


earth is not gained through the wrong- 
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ing of others, and unless the mine owner 
obtains a monopoly of the product, his 
output, by increasing the supply, tends 
to diminish the price to consumers. 
Some large fortunes have been made by 
the increase in the value of city property, 
and these fortunes have given rise to the 
discussion—and an important discussion 
it is—of the unearned increment. 

Our tariff laws shut out foreign com- 
petition and permit the domestic manu- 
facturer to charge an excessive price for 
his product. It is a transfer of the taxing 
power to private individuals, and the 
wrong done the consumers is concealed 
in the price of the goods. A reduction 
of the tariff will prevent swollen for- 
tunes in so far as they are built upon 
high import duties. 


SPECULATION SHOULD BE CURBED 


Stock gambling naturally leads to the 
cornering of the market, for those who 
invest largely in speculative transactions 
are not likely to withstand the tempta- 
tion to enrich themselves by obtaining 
control of the market. The remedy for 
stock gambling is to be found in legisla- 
tion which will protect the innocent pub- 
lic from stock conspiracies, and in the 
development of a public opinion which 
will visit condemnation upon big gam- 
blers as it is now visited upon little gam- 
blers. 

A number of large fortunes can be 
traced to the reckless granting of mu- 
nicipal franchises. The large cities nat- 
urally offer the richest fields for exploi- 
tation, and New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago: have been worked to the limit. 
There is an enormous value, increasing 
as the city grows, in the use of the 
streets, and the corporations which have 
secured franchises. have rivaled our 
mints in the coining of money. Many of 
these franchises have been secured by 
corrupting the city councils, nearly all 
of our large cities having suffered more 
or less from the boodler and the grafter. 


Municipal ownership and operation of 
municipal franchises offer the surest 
remedy, and the cities are all gravitating 
toward this. However, until public sen- 
timent is ready for this remedy, increas- 
ing safeguards should be thrown about 
the granting of franchises. First, the 
term should be made as short as possible. 
It is a criminal folly to grant long term 
franchises, for, while a purchaser would 
hardly pay more for a thousand-year 
franchise than he would for one running 
fifty years, the community is tied up in- 
definitely. Long franchises are neces- 
sarily one-sided, since the corporation 
can abandon the franchise at any time if 
it finds it unprofitable, while the city 
can with difficulty extricate itself if it 
finds it has been too generous. 


CONSERVATION OF FRANCHISES 


Second, every franchise should con- 
tain a clause permitting the city to take 
control of the property upon equitable 
terms. Third, the franchise should be 
given to the highest bidder, and the city 
should reserve the right to regulate the 
rates to be charged. Fourth, no fran- 
chise should be granted without a refer- 
endum vote. Franchises belong to the 
people, and the people should be con- 
sulted about the granting of them, as 
they generally are about the issuing of 
bonds. 

Many enormous fortunes have been 
made by the manipulation of railroads. 
These fortunes are not drawn from sal- 
aries or made out of dividends upon the 
stock, but are made by the issue of fic- 
titious capital, by speculation in the stock 
of the road, and by the selling of branch 
lines, equipment, etc., to the road. Some- 
times the president or controlling di- 
rector buys up small lines, reorganizes 
them by the issue of new stock and bonds, 
and then sells them at an advanced price 
to the road which he controls ; sometimes 
the directors form themselves into a con- | 
struction company and by contracting 
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with themselves make an _ exorbitant 


| profit ; sometimes roads are wrecked, and 
when the stockholders have been dis- 


couraged and compelled to sell at a low 
price, the purchasers rehabilitate the 
road and then float some more stock. 
But we have about reached the end of 
the exploitation of the public by the rail- 
roads. Public sentiment has been so 
awakened that we may expect remedial 
legislation in the near future. As the 
railroads will be discussed in a separate 
article, it is not necessary to dwell upon 
the remedies at this time. 


STANDARD OIL AND THE STEEL TRUST 


The industrial monopolies have been 
the most fruitful source of abnormal, un- 
natural and swollen profits. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company stands first among the 
offenders in this respect. It has resorted 
to every cunning device employed by 
other monopolies, and, in addition, has 
invented several new ones. It has over- 
reached its competitors by means of se- 
cret rebates; it has bankrupted rivals by 
selling below cost in their territory while 
maintaining higher prices elsewhere; it 
has employed dummy corporations to 
carry on its work; it has concealed its 
profits, burnt its books to avoid investi- 
gation, corrupted courts, debauched leg- 
islatures and coerced executives. In a 
word, it has built colossal fortunes by 
perpetrating gigantic wrongs, and has 
clothed its iniquity with hypocrisy. 

The steel trust is another illustration 
of the power of monopoly. It floats upon 
water, having capitalized its power to 
extort from the public. According to its 
last annual report its gross sales amount- 
ed to nearly eight hundred million dol- 
lars, its net profits exceeded the entire 
amount paid for labor, and amounted to 
some twenty per cent. of the gross sales. 
There are smaller trusts, such as the 
harvester trust, the paper trust, the to- 
bacco trust, the meat trust, etc., etc., but 
the trusts are one in object and alike in 


method. The remedies have been dis- 
cussed in a former article. 

At first, attention was attracted to the 
wrongs done to the victims of the trusts; / 
now, however, the public is beginning to 
consider also the demoralization which/ 
unearned wealth has brought to its pos- 
sessors. The conscious violation of moral 
law in the amassing of money; the con- 
tinuous suppression of the conscience in 
business transactions, and the wanton 
violation of the rights of others—these 
have so perverted character that the 
swollen fortunes have become as much a 
curse to those who control them as to the 
country at large. 

The fundamental argument advanced 
in defense of laws protecting property 
rights is that the possession of. property 
stimulates industry and economy. Peo- 
ple will not labor if the idle can claim 
an equal reward with the industrious; 
people will not practice self-denial if || 
those who save have no advantage over |/ 
the spendthrift. But this argument can | 
not be invoked in defense of swollen | 
fortunes, for fortunes which rest’ upon! 
injustice discourage a thousand where! 
they encourage one—and even in the 
case of the one it is not encouragement, 
but rather the inflaming of avarice. 


INHERITANCE TAX FOR THE PRESENT 


Aside from the remedies which are 
aimed at specific causes, there are some 
which are intended to deal with condi- 
tions as they now exist. The inheritance 
tax, for instance, has been proposed as a 
means of compelling the holders of ex- 
cessive wealth to turn over a part of it to 
the government at death. There can be 
no doubt of the right of the state gov- 
ernments to regulate, as they will, the 
descent of property, and many of the 
states now collect an inheritance tax. It 
is probable that the supreme court would 
uphold a federal inheritance tax, al- ; 
though since the adverse decision on the 
income tax it is hazardous to say in ad- 
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vance just what the position of the court 
might be upon a question of taxation. 
But while a federal inheritance tax is 
justified by existing conditions, it can 
hardly be defended as a permanent pol- 
icy. It is advanced as a means of reach- 
ing fortunes already swollen, but it is 
wiser to prevent swollen fortunes than 
to permit them to be accumulated and 
then seize upon a percentage as a pen- 
alty. If the federal government will 
cease to grant privileges to favored in- 
dividuals, and content itself with the 
equal protection of all, there will be few 


| fortunes large enough to constitute a 
/ menace. 


An income tax has also been sug- 
gested as a means of reaching fortunes 
abnormally large. While a graduated 
income tax would have this effect, an in- 
come tax can be defended as a perma- 
nent part of our fiscal system. As both 
our import duties and our internal rev- 


/enue taxes are collected on consump- 


tion, and, therefore, bear most heavily 
upon the poor, we need an income tax to 
equalize the burdens of government and 
to compel wealth to bear its share. 
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THE GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBLE 


Upon a careful consideration of the 
subject one must be convinced that the 
remedy for swollen fortunes is to be 
found in a return to the Jeffersonian 
doctrine: equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none. Where we find un- 
earned fortunes, we find that in nearly 
every case they rest upon favors granted 
by the government, and in too many in- 
stances the injustice has been aggravated 
by inequalities in the tax law, so that the 
very ones who owe their great wealth to 
the generosity of the government shirk 
their taxes and shift to the shoulders of 
others the burdens which they them- 
selves should bear. 

Now that public attention has been 
turned to the ethics of money making, it 
is to be hoped that the awakening will 
result in the inauguration of such thor- 
ough reform that all citizens will be put 
upon the same footing and treated with 
equal consideration in the creation of 
wealth and in the payment of the taxes 
necessary to support the national govern- 
ment. 


RESTORING THE UNEARNED INCREMENT 


By ALBERT J. 


O thoughtful men, excepting Social- 

ists, have any patience with the 
mad and ignorant assaults which are 
constantly being made on wealth. They 
are not only unjust to those who are rich, 
but they are dangerous to our institutions 
and, indeed, to society. If this Republic 
is to be saved, we must all unite to pre- 
vent men from creating classes and in- 
flaming one class against the other. We 
must all resist those who try to set the 
American people at one another’s 
throats. That a man is rich—even enor- 
mously rich—does not mean that he is a 
rascal, any more than that a man is poor 
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—or even very poor—means that he is a 
saint. The bad man and good man are 
found among the poor as well as the 
rich; and it is wicked to draw a line be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and leave it 
to be inferred that all on one side are 
bad and all on the other side are good. 
Of course, no man—not even the most 
reckless demagogue—does this in ex- 
press terms; but there are men—and too 
many men—whose words and attitude 
leave this vague impression in the minds 
of the masses. Without, perhaps, intend- 
ing it, such men are sowing the fabled 
dragon’s teeth. 
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VENGEANCE SOLVES NO PROBLEMS 


Of all problems, that presented by the 
holding of gigantic fortunes is the most 
delicate. It had better not be treated at 
all unless it is treated with the greatest 
coolness, fairness and justice. For, to 
deal with it in heat or haste is to create 
greater evils than the holding of these 
great hoards of money now present. 
Vengeance solves no problems; hatred 
answers no questions; passion is never 
the guide to reason. 

No, unless we frankly adopt Socialism 
there can be no quarrel with wealth, as 
such—no attack upon the theory of pri- 
vate property. But this does not mean 
that the admitted evils of wealth shall 
not be remedied. The trouble in deal- 
ing with swollen fortunes is that the de- 
fenders of these permanent aggregations 
of capital cry out that we are assailing 
the “rights of property,” on the one 
hand; while, on the other hand, the 
spirit of destruction is fostered by those 
who are more ardent than sensible in 
their eagerness to correct abuses. 

Thus the fair-minded man, who is try- 


| ing to find a practical solution of this real 


problem, and who wants to do the right 
thing, is between the fires of Bourbon 
resistance to all progress, on the one 


hand, and of destroying wrath on the 


other hand. I have no patience with 
either of these extreme forces; let us 
take up the question with simplicity and 
courage, find out what the facts are, un- 
derstand the wrongs those facts disclose. 
and then see whether we can discover 


any just and workable way to right those~ 


wrongs. 
NATURAL AIDS TO CAPITAL 


Every informed thinker agrees that 
the distribution of wealth is as impor- 
tant as its production; and the produc- 
tion of wealth, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, its accumulation, under present 
conditions, is not exclusively due to the 





single-handed efforts of any one man 
who gathers vast wealth even honestly. 
He does it by the aid of the government, | 
which protects, sometimes helps him; by | 
the efforts of millions of people; by the | 
product of other millions whose battle- | 
shed blood has nourished free institu- | 
tions; of statesmen and_ philosophers,‘ 
who have formulated what these sol- 
diers fought for; and, in short, of all 
human effort through all the ages. 

The wealth accumulator is helped by 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones and all 
the agencies of human communication, 
without which modern wealth gathering 
is impossible—but railroads, telegraphs, 
telephones, machinery, etc., are the re- 
sult of thousands of inventors; and even 
these inventions are powerless without 
the hundreds of thousands of laborers, 
operators, manufacturers, who utilize 
them. 

Then, too, the wealth accumulator is 
helped by the sheer increase of people 
with their numberless activities and 
their multiplying needs—but these 
myriads of high-grade Americans are 
the result of centuries of human prog- 
ress, of education, of the uncountable 
forces that have produced our twentieth 
century civilization. 


*..<@RNEGIE’S BELIEF 


Recognizing this, the wisest of the 
vastly rich themselves assert that a part 
of their wealth should, on the death of 
its accumulator, be taken by the govern- 
ment of all the people. For example, 
Andrew Carnegie, speaking of this sub- 
ject, declares that the government should 
take from the holders of inordinate es- 
tates “a tremendous share and a progres- 
sive share.” It is a fundamental right | 
and therefore a fundamental duty. 

But it is more—it is a measure of 
safety. The American republic has 
been called “the last experiment of lib- 
erty.” The American people mean that 
that experiment shall not fail. Yet 
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what is more certain than its failure if 


autocratic power can be concentrated 
into a few hands and then forever kept 
on an increasing scale in possession of 


ithe heirs of the founders of mighty for- 
‘tunes? For wealth is power—power in 
its most tangible, effective form; far 


more effective and tangible than bat- 
teries and bayonets. Do not armies de- 
pend even more on the ammunition of 
gold than the ammunition of powder 
and shot? Modern war is determined 
in the banking house more than on the 
battlefield. ‘The man on horseback’’ is 
helpless without the man at the money 
vault. 

There are few things that immense 
wealth can not accomplish. Not only 
can it erect bridges, build railroads, 
raise libraries, found universities, lift 
the spires of churches; it can also cor- 
rupt legislatures, pass laws, defeat re- 
forms, buy newspapers for deceiving the 
people. All these things, both good and 
bad, vast wealth has done, is doing and 
will do. This dimly shows something 


of the scope of the concrete power of 


tremendous riches and, therefore, the 
evil possibilities—nay certainties—if 
such riches in individual hands are 
transmitted to other individual hands in 
perpetual succession ever increasing in 
volume without the heirs of them ever 
earning a dollar of that increase or con- 
tributing, by the slightest personal ef- 
fort, to the common good and happiness 
of mankind. 


INHERITED RESPONSIBILITIES 


For example, the combined wealth of 
a well-known American family is not far 
from five hundred millions of dollars, 
almost all of which has come from the 
increasing value of real estate. This in- 
crease has not been caused by any per- 
sonal effort of those heirs, but by the 
growth and activities of the American 
metropolis and by the energy of the 
American people developing America’s 


resources and focussing America’s trade 
with the world in America’s greatest 
port. The founder of this fortune was an 
able business man, and earned all the re- 
ward his remarkable talents secured. 
This reward he placed largely in New 
York real estate; and the value of this 
real estate has grown, as described, with- 
out his descendants who are now alive 
and holding it having earned a dollar of 
it by personal effort. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s fortune is said to 
exceed one billion dollars—an exaggera- 
tion, no doubt. Let us concede that the 
astounding genius of the man earned 
this—let us not go into any of the al- 
leged evil practices of the Standard Oil 
Company, whose constructive mind he 
was, but keep closely to the question of 
the increase of inherited fortunes. This 
sum, if transmitted from heir to heir, 
will grow, of its own weight, until the 
human mind can not comprehend its 
magnitude. Mr. Rockefeller deserves 
credit and praise for his public benefac- 
tions—he has established a magnificent 
university which can not but bless man- 
kind, and, in his other historic endow- 
ment, he has created the most richly 
endowed educational machine the world 
has ever seen. He has systematically 
aided the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, erecting buildings for it all over 
the country. 

All this is admirable; but, after all, 
the whole of it combined is but the re- 
turn to society of a part of what he got 
from society. Subtract his benefactions, 
and the remainder of his wealth will be 
transmitted to asuccession of heirs, some 
wise and good, let us gladly concede, but 
also to others, neither wise nor good, 
as has been ,the case throughout all hu- 
man history, 

StiJl another example: a famous 
Ameriéan, lately deceased, left a fortune 
of over one hundred million dollars. He 
acquired this because he was one of the 
greatest generals of legitimate business 
of which history makes record. In win- 
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ning his fortune by honest methods he 
won also the admiration of his fellow 
men—he was the greatest of America’s 
merchants, perhaps the greatest organ- 
izer and executive of trade the world has 
ever seen. But he tied up half his mighty 
fortune in trust for years, then to be 
delivered to an heir barely in his teens. 
In the hands of capable trustees (and 
under our modern system of trust com- 
panies for the management of estates, 
trustees are always capabley this fortune 
will swell to perhaps one billion dollars 
without the man who finally receives it 
and again transmits it, thus swollen, to 
his heir, having earned a dollar of it or 
done anything to help the country or 
enrich -human life—possibly with that 
heir unfitted, by idle and luxurious liv- 
ing, for the wise use of his unearned 


money. 
HOW WILL THIS POWER BE USED? 


This entire paper—yes and a whole 
book—might be taken up with a mere 
catalogue of the creation of such for- 
tunes and their growth in the hands of 
non-earning heirs. Yet every one of 
these heirs has in his hands over his fel- 
low man a power for good or bad greater 
than that of most monarchs—this power 
gathered from and increased by all the 
creative forces of society, protected and 
made possible by the people’s govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps this power will not be used— 
if not, it is wasted. Perhaps it will be 
well used—for sometimes monarchs are 
wise and good. Perhaps it will be evilly 
used—and we know that frequently it 
has been and is. The certainty of its 
non-use, bad use or good use shows its 
danger. But the power itself, in indi- 
vidual hands, is its greatest danger, just 
as any overwhelming power of any 
kind in any individual hands always is. 

Swollen fortunes then present a real 
problem. How shall we solve it? for 
there is no human problem that the hu- 


man mind and conscience can not solve. 
We are here to answer questions which 
our own progress creates. Always when, 
in their advancing pathway, peoples 
meet such questions they have been told 
that they are not questions at all; or, if 
they are, that they are unanswerable— 
but always in the end the people have 
answered them. 

For example, there was the problem 
of free institutions—for centuries good 
and able men advocated the doctrine of 
monarchy and proved that the proposed 
rights of man presented no real problem 
at all. But the common wisdom of hu- 
manity saw the problem,’ answered it, 
and free institutions are here. 

There was the problem of slavery— 
the slave-holders insisted that it was 


no problem at all, even declared that . 


slavery was the solution of an industrial 
problem which that institution had an- 
swered, and political economists proved 
its soundness and devout preachers 
plead for it in prayer. Yet the right- 
eous consensus of the millions insisted 
that it was a real problem, and kept on 
insisting until emancipation answered it. 

How shall we remedy it? Not by the 
methods of Karl Marx or Henry George 
or Mr. Sinclair. Their schemes for a 
perfect human society are based upon 
the premises of perfect human nature— 
which does not exist; and of the destruc- 
tion of the family—which can not be de- 
stroyed. (Of course, Socialists do not 
propose abolition of the family, but so- 
cialism is impossible so long as the fam- 
ily endures, since the family means pri- 
vate property. ) 


No, there must be some practical rem- 


edy, although we can not end the evil 
all at once by any single practical rem- 
edy. All reforms are _ progressive 


growths just as all evils are progressive 


growths. Even Nature in her processes 
is gradual. Neither dawn nor dark, 
neither Spring nor Winter, come in- 
stantly. The roses do not bloom in a 
moment, wheat ripen in an hour, or the 
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cattle feeding on a thousand hills ma- 
ture in a day. To honesty and courage 
in the character of the people I would 
add patience. 


THE ANSWER IN OUR POWER TO TAX 


And if we will be patient the Nation 
can, through the power of taxation re- 
siding in the Nation’s congress, answer 
the problem of swollen fortunes. Not by 
an income tax, as the last one, however, 
because it is ineffective and seriously un- 
just. For example, under that law if an 
author got royalties, amounting to five 
thousand dollars in a single year, from 
a book on which he spent a lifetime, he 
was taxed the same as the heir of an un- 
earned fortune, on a like amount of his 
income. Also, the supreme court has de- 
clared the principle‘of the income tax 
unconstitutional; and, while I have al- 
ways felt that the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Harlan and his associates, who 
thought the income tax constitutional, 
was far better reasoned than the major- 
ity opinion, yet, to me, the law as de- 
clared by the majority of the court is 
sacred until that majority itself reverses 
its decision. 


But the supreme court has declared 


that an inheritance tax is constitutional. 
It so held directly in Knowlton vs. 
Moore, 176 U. S. 41, and, indirectly, in 
Mager vs. Grima, 49 U. S., 8 How. 490, 
and in Magowen vs. Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, 170 U. S. 283. In the 
first and last of these cases the supreme 
court held that there is no such thing as 
a natural right of inheritance—that the 
right to dispose of property is not in- 
herent in the owner. 

As the supreme court has said: “The 
right to take property by devise or de- 
scent is the creature of the law and not 
a natural right — a privilege — and 
therefore the authority which confers it 
may impose conditions upon it.” Con- 
gress has exercised this power many 
times. In 1797 congress imposed a leg- 


acy tax for the first time. In 1862 a 
legacy tax was again enacted and was 
in effect re-enacted in 1864 and amend- 
ed in 1866. In 1898 a legacy tax was 
provided for in what is usually spoken 
of as the Spanish-American War Rev- 
enue Act. 

So there is no question that we can tax 
inheritances; none that we can regulate) 
the distribution of estates even while the} 
original owner is living. For the right} 
of inheritanee is created exclusively by 
law, as is the right of distribution. 


— 


SOCIETY THE CREDITOR OF WEALTH 


Society creates those rights for you 
and for .me; they are not “natural 
rights’; and therefore society has a 
right to charge us for this privilege. An 
illustration: Suppose I am the son or 
grandson of the gatherer of a gigantic, 
fortune; as shown above, it has been! 
accumulated by the ability and daring| 
of my ancestor, who, in getting it, may| 
have done his fellow-men and the world 
great service. But it is to be handed 
over to me who never earned a dollar 
of it and have no natural right to it. I 
get it only because the law which my} 
fellow-men have made is generous) 
enough to let me have it. Ought I not,| 
then, pay my fellow-men, or my govern- 
ment, which represents my fellow-men, 
for this privilege? 

By inheriting this wealth which J did 
nothing to create, and which the gener- 
osity of society alone permits me to have, 
I have greater power to help support | 
this generous government than hun- | 
dreds and even thousands of my fellow- } 
men who are earning their daily bread | 
and a surplus for their families. Also, | 
I am relieved from the necessity of | 
earning my daily bread or supporting | 
my family or doing anything of any | 
kind for my fellow-men; because, after 
the government has made me pay for 
the privilege of inheriting the wealth I 
never earned, I still have the greater 
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part of that wealth left for my own sup- 
port and pleasure. What conceivable 
subject of taxation is more just than that 
upon property neither created nor 
earned by its recipients? 


THE NOBLE MOTIVES OF WEALTH 


o far_from disco ing enterprise 
and thrift, such an inheritance tax in- 


“spires nobler motives for wealth crea- 
tion than that of greed of miser or pride. 


of family. Can it be said that Mr. Mor- 
gan, the ablest general of affairs the Na- 
tion has yet developed, has now as his 
hief motive the accumulation of addi- 


/tional millions? No! for he already has 


enough for all his descendants for gener- 
ations. Desire for gain is a powerful 
motive, but not the only or strongest mo- 
tive—certainly not the highest motive. 
Pride of creation; the joy of construc- 
tion ; the happiness of having done some- 
thing permanent; the knowledge that 
one has built a great railroad; developed 
the hidden resources of a wilderness; 
created as his eternal monument a re- 
deemed waste filled with busy and pros- 
perous people—these, also, are motives, 
and motives more powerful than the 
mere greed for gold. 

That this is so is shown in every other 
form of human activity—in the artist 
who would rather have his picture an 
immortal product of his brain and hand, 
even though he had to live on bread and 
water all his days than to have it a cari- 
cature, even though he lived in luxury; 
by the statesman who is glad to use his 
best years in writing and placing some 
law on the Nation’s statute books which 
will benefit his country and the world; 
by the scientist who is so busy adding to 
the sum of human knowledge that he is 
like Agassiz, who said, “I have no time 
to make money.” Surely some such 
noble motives inspire the soul of the 
great financier and master of business 
affairs just as much as mere money glut- 
tony inspires it. After a man has made 


his millions he is not willing to “rust 
out,” but goes on “doing something” 
more. . 


THE INHERITANCE TAX 


The absurd argument that if congress 
can take part of an inheritance it can 
take all has been answered by the Su- 
preme Court many times. There are, 
perhaps, a hundred decisions which hold 
that the possible abuse of a power is no 
argument against its existence, and this 
is merely the plainest common sense. 
Whoever is against the inheritance tax 
upon this ground must, by the same rea- 
soning and on the same principle, be 
against representative government alto- 
gether. The supreme court has recently 
said that such an argument “involves in 
its ultimate aspect the mere assertion 
that free and representative government 
is a failure.” 

Such an inheritance tax should not be 
assessed against all inheritants; we must 
trust to the wisdom and fair-mindedness 
of congress to find a just limit. For the 
purpose of discussion, I suggest that the 
inheritance tax should begin on estates 
over fwe million dollars, and that estates 
under-that sim should be exempt—but 
this is suggestion merely and offered 
only as a basis for discussion. I do not 
know that I should hold to it myself. 
The inheritance taxes in Switzerland and 
France do not attach to all estates, but 
only to those that are over a certain 
amount. In those countries, of course, 
the amount is tremendously lower than 
that which I stiggest for the American 
inheritance tax; but the difference in 
wealth of the countries and, in general, 
conditions forbid anything like as low a 
limit in America as exists in any other 
country. The tax should be very low 
on fortunes immediately over five mil- 
lion dollars, and then progressively 
higher as they mount upward, though 
never to the point of annihilation. 

England gets nearly sixty-five mil- 
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lion dollars annually from her inherit- 
ance tax; Germany’s increase of revenue 
from her inheritance tax was eight mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars for 
last year alone. France and Switzerland 
derive very large revenues from their in- 
heritance tax. A similar tax in America 
would yield enough revenue to support 
our navy and build a new battleship 
every year; or to maintain our forest 
service; make and keep our water high- 
ways navigable; build all our public 
buildings; or to prosecute the great pol- 
icy of conserving our natural resources. 
And it would keep “swollen fortunes” 
within the danger line. 


THE GOOD RESULTS TO FOLLOW 


Such a tax would do three things: 
First, it would shift the burden of gov- 
ernment more and more upon the shoul- 
ders of those who are financially best 
able to bear that burden; who owe more 
than other men to the government for 
its protection ; who should therefore pay 
more; and, finally, who did not earn the 
money themselves, but received it only 
by the favor of the government. There- 
fore, 

Second, it would thus relieve the mass 
of the people of the unjust portion of 
the burden of government which they 
are now compelled to bear, although 
the government has not done and does 
not do as much for them as for the oth- 
ers. And, third, it would automatically 
limit, reduce, and, in a sense, redistrib- 
ute swollen fortunes, giving back to so- 
ciety a part of what society helped to 
create and leaving in the hands of the 
owner’s heirs even more than that part 
of the fortune which is represented by 
the owner’s ability, energy, daring and 
other constructive and acquisitive quali- 
ties in creating the fortune. 

Thus, inequalities would be reduced, 
the danger of swollen fortunes dimin- 
ished and society quieted by justice. 

This last consideration is perhaps the 


greatest argument of all for the inherit- 
ance tax. The growing alarm and an- 
ger of the people at these permanent 
and swiftly increasing fortunes, if un- 
appeased, will find expression in a de- 
stroying vengeance, instead of a con- 
structive justice. If I were the owner | 
or heir of one of these accumulations 
of riches I should be the first and most 
ardent advocate of an inheritance tax 
as a mere measure of safety—as an in- 
surance against an approaching day of 
wrath sure to overtake either me or my 
children. For when men who want to 
work are compelled to starve and other 
men who do not want to work riot in 
an opulence they never earned, a feeling 
is created in the breast of the masses of 
which statesmen must take heed. We 
will tolerate no violence in this country, 
even though it be caused by injustice; 
but also we tolerate no injustice that 
may cause violence. 


THE MENACE OF SOCIALISM 


At the risk of being tedious I must re- 
peat this thought—I must reiterate that, 
even to a very rich man, the inheritance 
tax is worth what it costs him as an in- 


which would destroy all wealth in pri 
vate hands. I doubt if the man of mean 
knows how vigorous the Socialistic prop 
aganda is all over the world. I find ad- 
vocates of socialism—of extreme social- 
ism—in the least expected quarters. 
They are nut the thoughtless, ignorant, 
savage persons they are represented to 
us as being. Some of them are among 
what are termed our “best families”; 
many of them are highly, even admir- 
ably educated; and most of them are 
inspired by that zeal which an untried 
and altruistic idea never fails to cre- 
ate. Without a single exception, every 
Socialist, high and low, good and bad, 
points to these mammoth modern for- 
tunes. They picture the idle, luxurious 
and degenerate lives which too many 


| 


f 


surance against that spirit now a 
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heirs of great wealth lead. They speak 
startlingly and plausibly, and sometimes 
truly, of the evil which is wrought by the 
power of aggregated wealth in the hands 
of an occasional able but unscrupulous 
man. They apply their conclusion of the 
abolition of property, not only to all rich 
men, but to the whole system of private 
ownership. 

And their arguments and appeals find 
lodgment in more breasts than is gen- 
erally understood. The inheritance tax 
would not only work simple justice, but 


\ it would take from both the ignorant 


| demagogue and informed Socialist their 


chief weapon. Surely it is wise to con- 
sider the lessons of history. Nearly every 
great revolution, with its terror and 
bloodshed, could have been avoided had 


\ just demands been granted. But they 


were resisted until these demands, 
fanned into fury, broke all bounds and 
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wrought general havoc. Let the holders 
of mighty fortunes take counsel of ex- 
perience. Those who wish to deal justly 
by all can not forever hold in check those , 
who are trying to use the passions of ’ 
envy and hatred for their own purposes, | 
on the one hand, or the trained, in- 
formed, plausible advocates of Socialism 
on the other hand. 

Let no one underestimate the strength 
and activity of Socialism; and remember 
that every financial flurry like the present 
one, every period of “hard times’ like 
that which came during Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration, every phase of any in- 
dustrial depression are all, each and 
every one, the signal for increased so-, 
cialistic energy and a text for sincere 
and instructed socialistic teaching a 
well as for dishonest and ignorant dema 
gogic appeals. “A stitch in time sav 
nine.” 


OLD MAN RAIN 


By MADISON CAWEIN 


Old Man Rain 
At the window pane 


Knocks and fumbles and raps again ; 
His long-nailed fingers slip and strain ; 
Old Man Rain at the window pane 
Knocks all night, but knocks in vain— 


Old Man Rain. 


Old Man Rain, 
With battered train, 


Reels and shambles along the lane ; 
His old gray whiskers drip and drain ; 
Old Man Rain, with ragged train, 
Reels and staggers like one insane— 


Old Man Rain. 


Old Man Rain 
Is back again, 
With old Mis’ Wind at the window pane, 
Dancing there with her tattered train ; 
Her old shawl flaps as she whirls again 
In the wildman reel and is torn in twain— 


Old Mis’ Wind and Old Man Rain. 
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IN CHURCH 
By EVELYN SCHUYLER SCHAEFFER 


T has been a red-letter day in the little 
Canadian church which we ephem- 
eral summer folk fill to overflowing dur- 
ing the brief time of our stay here; for 
we have had no less than two bishops in 
the chancel during the morning service, 
besides the clergyman who has spent an 
arduous vacation among us, working for 
us as if we were his own flock. 

How many of us, I wonder, go to 
church in the old, simple, devout way? 
Aside from faith, there is much to take 
us there—old associations, old teachings, 
a habit of conscience. For my own part, 
a sermon to which I give but a half at- 
tention ranks next to a concert as a re- 
viver of a torpid intellect. Not that I am 
a musical person, any more than I am a 
very religious one. To me an orchestra 
is a stirring joy. Beethoven and Mozart 
bring a sense of deep, solidly-founded 
contentment and satisfaction, ‘and senti- 
mental music is irritating, but I don’t 
usually know what particular composi- 


tion is being played, and, unless the dis- 
cord is particularly atrocious, I can not 
detect false notes. In fact, I can get a 
shameful amount of pleasure out of a 
mediocre performance. And _ sitting 
quietly among a number of people, im- 
pressed in some subtle way by all these 
other personalities, and with some sort 
of harmonious noise going on, letting my 
thoughts drift whither they will, sud- 
denly all sorts of unexpected ideas come 
floating up into my consciousness. And 
to a lesser degree it is the same thing 
when, without listening, I hear a sermon, 
with its measured and balanced periods. 

Having been brought up in habits of 
extreme punctuality, I like to go early 
to church. Punctuality—or at least be- 
forehandedness—is not as profitable a 
virtue as it is made out to be, and is 
really, as the parodist puts it, the thief 
of time. I am sure that the time which, 
in the course of years, I have lost by my 
over-punctual habits would have enabled 
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me, if put to better use, to accomplish 
something quite worth while. The extra 
minutes whenever one goes anywhere, 
and, worst of all, the solid portions of 
time wasted in waiting for other people 
—all these fragments, if gathered up, 
would make surprising basketfuls. But 
one grows as the twig is bent, and I con- 
tinue to be beforehand. Being early, 
then, I have a chance to be impressed by 
the church manners of the present day. 
When I was a child I observed that those 
persons who entered a pew first moved 
up for the later comers, unless, indeed, 
the first arrival chanced to be a man. In 
that case he rose and stood in the aisle to 
let the ladies in. Nowadays the first 
comers take the end seats and compel the 
later ones to push past them, a custom 
which perhaps began with weddings, 
when every one wants to see the bridal 
party to the best advantage. It is a prac- 
tice which, under any circumstances, is 
repugnant to me, but especially in a 
church, this doing as you wouldn’t be 
done by, and I have promised myself 
never to be guilty of it. And yet to-day 
I found myself tempted. I had a sudden 
childish desire to see those two bishops 
walk up the aisle in all the pomp and 
circumstance of their episcopal robes—I 
always did love a procession. I wanted 
to be able to get out quietly if the service 
should be long; I thought it would be 
stuffy up in the corner. The very nice 
woman behind me was holding firmly to 
her end seat; the woman in front was do- 
ing the same; a large man stumbled dis- 
tressingly over feet, knees and skirts as 
he forced his way past her and her com- 
panion to the corner—an unpleasant sort 
of contact—and the back of his neck 
looked uncomfortably red for some mo- 
ments after he had taken his seat. Noth- 
ing is worth that, I thought, and moved 
up just as several ladies came to the pew 
door. Their looks of gratitude showed 
that they had been quite prepared to 
climb over me. 

After all, it wasn’t at all bad up in 


the corner. I could get a breath of air 
from an open window near by, and 
could even take an occasional peep out— 
always a pleasant thing in church. 
Glancing out, I am apt to be reminded 
of the country church of my childhood, 
where there was no stained glass. In- 
stead there were big, many-paned win- 
dows, with green blinds which in sum- 
mer were opened enough for one to see 
the tops of trees waving in the breeze 
and the blue sky overhead. How well | 
remember the first time when, as a very 
small child, I was taken there. Every 
Sunday morning my father and mother 
and aunt and my elder brother and sister 
were in the habit of going to church, 
leaving the house strangely quiet and 
lonely; and when, after an absence 
which seemed endlessly long, they re- 
turned, the older ones always talked 
about “preaching.” Somebody had 
preached well, or somebody else had 
preached less well. What was it to 
“preach”? I wondered. It did not occur 
to me to ask questions, but I imagined 
some strange, gorgeous and altogether 
enchanting scene. Naturally I became 
possessed with a burning desire to go 
and see for myself this wonderful 
preaching, and at last my mother yield- 
ed to my entreaties. I was dressed in my 
best, enjoined to sit very still, and taken 
to church. It was a plain and bare place, 
that old Dutch Reformed Church, but 
against the wall behind the pulpit hung 
long purple velvet curtains with heavy 
cords and tassels, and by them my imag- 
ination was fired. I think that even then 
I was conscious that to me purple was 
the color of mystery, and I am sure that 
red curtains would have impressed me 
less. I pictured to myself dim and vast 
recesses beyond, and was sure that at the 
proper time those cords would draw the 
curtains aside and something would 
come through. Then we should have the 
preaching. Behind us, at the opposite 
end of the pulpit, was the high gallery, 
which also had curtains, small ones, 
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above which the heads of the choir ap- 
peared when they sang, and behind 
which they mysteriously dropped; and 
from beyond came the sound of the or- 
gan, which enchanted me, particularly 
certain deep notes which sent a curious 
quiver all through me and gave me a 
lump in my throat. And there were 
many people sitting in the pews, partic- 
ularly two delightful girls across the 
aisle, whom I knew. They wore their 
hair in long, heavy braids tied with 
beautiful ribbons, and their names were 
Stella and Cornelia. Why wasn’t my 
hair dark and heavy and braided and 
tied with ribbons instead of being yellow 
and curled in ringlets? and oh, why 
wasn’t I named Stella? The organ and 
the singing stopped too soon, and there 
was only stupid talking by a mere ordi- 
nary man who stood up in front of the 
purple curtains. He and his clothes were 
alike uninteresting to me, and I thought 
he would never get through and stand 
aside to let the wonderful shining people 
come out from the place where they 
stayed behind the curtains. But still he 
talked. Sometimes people put their heads 
down for a little while on the backs of 
the pews in front of them, but I didn’t 
recognize it as praying, for at home we 
always knelt for prayers. I simply 
thought, “Now it is coming!” But final- 
ly the organ played for the last time, 
and the heads of the singers did not 
drop down again. I had a glimpse of 
them in profile, a row of bodiless heads, 
gliding away to some mysterious exit. 
My disappointment was great when we 
all came out and went home, for, long as 
the time had been, I would gladly have 
waited for the “preaching.”’ 

“You behaved very nicely in church,” 
said my aunt. 

“But why didn’t they preach?” I 
asked. 

“Why, Mr. did preach,” replied 
my aunt. “You heard him.” . 

“No, a man just stood up and talked,” 
I persisted. 





“But that was preaching,” said my 
aunt. 

“And is that all that it is to preach?” 

“Yes,” said my aunt. ‘He preached a 
sermon.” 

I kept my own counsel as to my dis- 
appointment. Yet for years, even when I 
knew quite well that those purple cur- 
tains only covered blank white walls, I 
could hardly divest myself of the idea 
that there were mysterious depths be- 
yond if one only knew the magic word 
which would give access to them. 

It was in that old church that I 
learned the art of not hearing a sermon 
—fixing my eyes on the preacher and de- 
taching myself. Indeed, this was neces- 
sary when a child, gifted at once with a 
deep sense of awe in the presence of sa- 
cred things and with a keen sense of 
humors was compelled to sit under a 
preacher who, among other things, could, 
in his extempore prayer, remark to the 
Lord, “Thou leavest the impress of Thy 
finger in every footprint!” 

Sitting in my corner in the little Cana- 
dian church, I have lost myself in recol- 
lections of other days, and meantime the 
congregation has almost overflowed its 
modest accommodations, so that chairs 
are being placed along each side of the 
aisle. The sound of the little organ re- 
calls me. It has no thrilling notes, but 
the crowd itself stirs one. Presently we 
all stand up and the bishops come in and 
the service begins. However simple one’s 
creed may become in the course of years, 
these prayers and anthems seem to adapt 
themselves to it, and one follows them 
with reverence and with a certain ten- 
derness of heart. But my English Prayer 
Book interests me, and I find myself 
wondering why we Americans have 
made certain changes. Surely, “Let Thy 
mercy lighten upon us” is more poetical 
than our briefer “Let Thy mercy be 
upon us.” And then that splendidly re- 
sounding verse in the Benedicite: “O 
Ananias, Azarias and Ismaél, bless ye 
the Lord; praise Him and magnify Him 
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forever.” I suppose it had to go when 
once revision had set in, for it is out of 
harmony with the context and makes a 
climax only in sound and not in sense, 
there being no especial reason that one 
can see why those particular personages 
should have been singled out, except for 
the swelling music of their names; but 
how the fine rhythm of the verse grati- 
fies the ear and the imagination! 

The bishop gives out his text. He 
looks like a good old man, simple and 
earnest, and one fancies that he lives up 
to his creed. To me there is nothing 
more interesting than a fine old face, 
stamped with the record of a lifetime of 
good living and good thinking. So I 
listen to the bishop respectfully, not car- 
ing whether he is interesting or original. 
All I ask is the note of sincerity. Yet he 
does interest me when he reproaehes us 
with our present-day ignorance of the 
Bible. “Do you read the Bible?” he asks. 
“Do you know it, its history, its poetry, 
its legends?’ The question touches a re- 
sponsive chord, for I, too, lament the 
ignorance of the younger generation— 
these boys and girls who do not under- 
stand a Scriptural allusion, and who, 
when they look at a famous statue, are 
forced to admit that, though they know 
in a way who David was, they can not 
remember anything about Goliath! The 
preacher makes a good, direct appeal for 
the book which, quite aside from the 
question of one’s religious attitude, is, 
after all, to us English-speaking people, 
the Book of Books. And then, with some 
idea of giving force to his argument, he 
produces from under the pulpit a small, 
worn copy of the Bible and waves it in 
the air. Possibly that book may have its 
dwelling place in some recess of the pul- 
pit, but one can not escape the suspicion 
that he brought it along with his sermon 
—a bit of theatrical property, to be used 
at the telling moment. 

There was, even in his theatrical 
touch, a certain artlessness which dis- 
armed one, yet I wish he had left it out. 
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For what is it, in this twentieth century, 
that we ask of our clergyman? A spe- 
cialist in spiritual things, we do not 
grant him the authority that we yield 
to our specialists of the body, since we 
more and more feel that we are compe- 
tent to judge for ourselves in matters 
which concern the health of our souls. 
He is not, in these days, better educated 
than we are; his point of view is no 
broader than ours; but surely we ask 
more of him than that he should marry 
us and bury us and conduct our Sunday 
service for us. For myself, my demands 
are simple. I want my clergyman to be 
absolutely and transparently honest, 
without shadow of pose or pretense; and 
I want him, not only theoretically, but 
really and truly, to set spiritual things 
above material things. Is it too much to 
ask of a man who chooses his profession ? 
If, in addition, he can preach a good ser- 
mon, so much the better; but we forget a 
good sermon much more quickly than we 
forget a good man. That our bishop is 
a good man I sincerely believe; yet 
somehow the charm is broken and I no 
longer listen to him in any connected 
way. My thoughts go wandering, and, 
although I still keep my eyes fixed in: his 
direction, they can take in much that lies 
between; and between him and me are 
many more or less expressive backs. 

I gaze speculatively at the people in 
front of me; at the women with their 
furbelows and the men sitting defense- 
less with their uncovered, shorn and 
sometimes bald heads, exposed to every 
ray of phrenological observation and 
every cold wind of criticism. As to the 
furbelows, the fashioning of hats is pass- 
ing strange. A little girl of my acquaint- 
ance once kept a journal, and in it she 
wrote: “Went to church to-day. Six 
colors on the back of Mrs. A—’s hat.” 
And again: ‘Forty roses on Mrs. B—’s 
hat. Ethel and I counted them.” Would 
it be more conducive to a devotional 
frame of mind if we were to wear a uni- 
form to church—a nun’s veil, or, per- 
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haps, a graceful mantilla? Who can 
say? I think that the wandering eye 
would still wander and the speculative 
mind would still try to divine the secrets 
hidden under veil or mantilla; and the 
religious soul will still retain its attitude 
of devotion in spite of the triumphs or 
the nightmares of millinery. With a cer- 
tain compunction I turn my attention 
once more to the preacher. He is talking 
now about “conviction of sin,” a serious 
enough subject in all conscience, the 
more serious to me since I can not agree 
with him when he treats it as if it were a 
state of mind quite foreign to our usual 
mood. Are we ever altogether free from 
conviction of our own particular sins or, 
what often seems worse, our mistakes? 
Sometimes, at least, it happens that per- 
sons of impetuous temper and prone 
thereby to plunge into blunders, are en- 
dowed with a terribly keen aftersight. 
Such persons judge themselves as un- 
sparingly as their most unfriendly critics 
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can do, and with a more lasting severity ; 
for other people dismiss us more quickly 
than we can dismiss ourselves. And they 
who see clearly see also that it is impos- 
sible to undo; that in one way or another 
the account must be squared. Bankrupt 
we may be left in friends or in goods, 
but we have no choice; the matter is out 
of our hands. At least, then, let us hold 
up our heads and pay the score with 
courage. 

The sermon is ended. We all stand up 
and sing a cheerful hymn, without much 
music in it, but with a fine volume of 
sound. The bishops come down the aisle 
again and disappear through the open 
door. As we rise from our knees and 
turn to go out a lady says to me: 

“That was a sermon to remember.” 

“Yes,’’ I answer vaguely and wonder 
how many of us listened and will re- 
member. 

And so home to our landlady’s early 
Sunday dinner. 
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HE Sugar Creek 

correspondent of 
the Greenfield News 
. was called by the of- 
fice force Happy Jack, 
although none of us 
had ever seen him. 

He was one of a 
dozen country corre- 
spondents who sent 
us weekly letters of 
neighborhood news. These letters con- 
sisted principally, of course, of short 
paragraphs of local news, mostly of a 
personal nature. But frequently the 
correspondent expressed his or her opin- 
ion of things, and in this we allowed 
them plenty of latitude. 

We soon noticed that most of them 
took a rather gloomy view of life, and 
all of them—except H. J. Lane—was in 
a chronic state of revolt against the 
weather. But always with Lane: ‘Crops 
are looking good,” and “We are having 
some fine weather this week.” 

Hence he became to us “Happy Jack.” 

But there came a change. It was the 
first week in April that it was first no- 
ticed. I was running over his weekly 
letter to strengthen his syntax when an 
item made me stop and catch my breath: 

“Things are mighty dull in this neigh- 
borhood this week.” 

Then a little farther down the page: 

“Crops will be rather light this year 
if the present dry weather continues.” 

What in the worid could be the mat- 
ter with Happy Jack? It was the very 
last personal item that gave me what I 
thought might be a clue: 
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“Perry Rider, a sewing machine agent 
from Texas, is doing this neighborhood 
this week. He is stopping at Jerry Hol- 
man’s.” 

Now I knew that Jerry Holman was 
the wealthiest farmer in that end of the 
county, and that he had a daughter who 
was more than passing fair. 

Without comment I passed the copy 
to Charley Green, a red-headed com- 
positor, who knew human p’s and q’s 
about as well as he did those of lead. 

There was a soft whistle from Char- 
ley, then click, click, went the type for 
a few minutes. A louder whistle. 

“Say, what in thunder do you suppose 
is the matter with Happy Jack?” 

I made no reply, and Charley went on 
until he came to the item about the sew- 
ing machine agent, then he broke into a 
laugh. 

“Happy Jack is done for,” 
nounced positively. 

“No, he is not,” i replied quickly, 
wheeling around in the editorial chair 
(the office was in one end of the print 
shop). “A fellow who is as punctual, 
honest and cheerful as Happy Jack is 
sure to win.” 

“In a horse trade, maybe,” Charley 
grinned, “but not in an affair like this. 

“Let me show you the lay of the 
land—” and Charley laid down his stick 
so he could take both arms to it. “There 


he an- 


sits Minnie Holman on the east porch, 
dressed in white, with a pink bow at her 
throat; and ever and anon she puts up 
one hand then the other to push the soft 
fluffy hair back from her fair temples, 
the while she gazes dreamily off—away 
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off to where the tender trees clip into the 
azure; and as she gazes she is wishing 
somebody would come a-courting that 
she never saw before. 

“Just at this psycho- 
logical moment Perry 
Rider, the Knight of the 
Sewing Machine, ap- 
pears. He is five feet six, 
weighs one-seventy, has 
black hair that meanders 
down his forehead and 
ends in a purty little cur- 
licue. His mustache re- 
sembles ravens’ wings, 
and his complexion sug- 
gests red blood and An- 
heuser- Busch. 

“His tongue is full jeweled, pendant 
set, and run by an automatic hair-spring. 
He was in Galveston during the flood, in 
San Francisco during the ’quake, spends 
the winter in El Paso, goes to Saint 
Louey for quiet and rest, and knows Chi- 
cago almost as well as the devil does. 

“And what is more to the point, he 
knows exactly how to slip over mighty 
close to a girl when the whip-poor-wills 
and hoot-owls begin to call. 

“Now what chance has your tall, blue- 
eyed, grassy-haired, modest Happy Jack 
against a combination like that? 

“Why, man, Perry will woo, win, and 
wed that girl while Happy runs the brim 
of his Fat through his fingers and won- 
ders what to say next.” 

“T am backing Happy Jack, anyway,” 
I said stubbornly. 

“How much?” flared Charley, whose 
sporting instinct was touchy. 

“Oh, say a banquet for ten at the El- 
more.” 

“Done,” he said, and went back to 
work. 

The next Wednesday morning, much 
elated, I shoved Happy Jack’s corre- 
spondence under Charley’s nose and 
pointed tothe first item: 

“We are having some fine weather 
this week.” 
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A little below there was another: 

“Everybody had a good time at the 
Buckeye Bridge picnic Sat.” 

Charley was plainly crestfallen, but 
rallied. “Perry is merely out doing the 
people this week. He'll be in Saturday 
night, and then watch out.” 

J did watch out, and when I opened 
the next letter from Happy Jack the 
very first item gave me that sinking sen- 
sation : 

‘“‘We ain’t had a good rain in this part 
for a month. Crops are nearly ruined.” 

On the next page I read: 

“There was a small turn-out at the 
basket dinner Sunday. People are get- 
ting tired of them.” 

I hung the items on the copy-hook 
and went out before Charley got to 
them. 

In a short time the arrival of Happy 
Jack’s letter became the most exciting 
event of the week in the News office. 

Occasionally he rallied, but things 
mostly went Charley’s way. The weath- 
er grew steadily worse, the picnics were 
nearly all failures, and finally he began 
to find fault with the road overseer and 
the government. 

It got so that I hated to open his let- 
ters. It had passed beyond a joke with 
me, and I had be- ' 
come so interested in 
the fellow I felt sor- 
ry for him from the 
bottom of my heart. 
Perhaps a_ former 
experience of my 
own—well, anyway, 
I felt for him. 

In his letter for the 
second week in July 
he inclosed a little 
personal note, asking 
if I knew where he 
could get a good book on etiquette. 

I did. I had a six-hundred-page 
work that told how to do everything 
from the soda fountain to the altar. It 
was one of these six-dollar, red-backed 
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affairs that are priced six dollars, but 
given to editors for forty cents in ad- 
vertising. I hurried it to him by the 
first mail, with my compliments. 

But it did not seem to 
help him one bit. In 
fact, the more he read it 
the gloomier he seemed 
to get, until Charley 
crowed over me every 
week. I had reached the 
point, however, where I 
did not care anything 
about Charley; it was 
Happy Jack that worried 
me. 

I knew things were go- 
ing badly, but I did not 
know how really serious they were until 
I received a second inquiry. This time 
he asked, ‘‘Where one could get a relia- 
ble detective to look up some one’s rec- 
ord.” 

The next week no items came—the 
first time in nearly two years that he had 
missed. But Friday came a pathetic 
little note addressed to me personally : 


“DEAR EpiTor:—I guess you will 
have to get somebody else to furnish 
you items, as I ain’t feeling very well, 
and am going away for a spell. Much 
obliged for all your kindness. 

“Your friend, H. J. LANE.” 


I really believe I did not sleep two 
hours that night. I had never seen the 
poor fellow, but I did not need to; I 
knew him like a brother. Clean, strong, 
simple-hearted fellow, his very loyalty 
would ruin him, if he failed. So I wrote: 


“DEAR FRIEND :—Let me give you a 
little advice—I have been there, you 
know. Don’t go off. Stick it out. You 
are losing because you are trying to play 
his game. You have been trying to talk 
and act and be like him. Quit it and 
play your own game. 

“He has you bluffed so you don’t go 


to see her any more. She may be crying 
every night because you quit coming. 
Then he has been going around making 
sport of you, talking about your man- 
ners, and telling things to make the boys 
laugh at you. But you take it like a lamb. 

“Now light out this very afternoon 
and hunt him up, and when you meet 
him wipe up the road with him. After 
that go home, hitch up your best team, 
put on your best clothes, and go after 
her. Tell her you have come to take her 
for a drive, and take her. Don’t get back 
until it is dark, and as you go through 
the bottom, squeeze her up tight (don’t 
mind consequences) and ask her how 
soon she will marry you. 

“Notify me when you are engaged, 
and bring her and a couple of friends 
up and we will give you the finest ban- 
quet ever put up in Greenfield.” 


The following Wednesday we got a 
big fat news letter from Sugar Creek. 

“How is that?” I asked exultantly, 
shoving the first page at Charley, who 
was trying to read over my shoulder. 

He whistled softly at the first item: 

“Ain’t this the finest weather you ever 
saw?” 

At the second one he groaned: 

“Perry Rider, the sewing machine 
agent, left Monday for Ill. He is not 
expected back.” 





’ 


“Good-by, Perry,” said Charley wo- 
fully, “you have cost me two weeks’ sal- 
ary, but I’m glad you are gone, so the 
weather can clear up a little.” 

At the last there was a note to me: 


“DEAR EpITOR:—I done it. We’ll be 
up Sat. night. Have it fine, for she’s the 
daisiest girl you ever saw,” 














THE ROMANCE OF THE GREAT LAKES 


A FACT-STORY OF THE MEN THAT 
SAIL THEM 


THAT 


RULE THEM AND THE SHIPS 


By J. O. CURWOOD 


I. THE BUILDING OF THE SHIPS 


~~ long ago I was 
ona lake freighter 
pounding her way 
up Huron on 
the ‘‘thou- 
sand mile 
highway’’ 
that leads to Du- 
luth. Beside me 
was a man who 
had climbed from 
poverty to mil- 
lions. He was 
riding in 
his own ship. His interests burned 
ten thousand tons of coal a year. 
He was one of the ore kings of 
the north—as rough as the iron 
he dug, filled to the brim with 
enthusiasm and animal energy of 
the lake breed; a man who had 
helped to make the lakes what 
they are, as scores of others like 
him have done. Before and be- 
hind us there trailed the smoke 
of a dozen of the steel leviathans 
of the inland seas. I had asked 
him a question, and there was the 
fire of a great pride in his eyes 
when he answered. 

‘It would make.-a nation by it- 
self—this lake country!’’ he said. 
‘‘And it would be America. It’s 
America from Buffalo to Duluth, 
every inch of it, and the people 
who are in it are Americans. 
That’s American smoke you see 
off there, and American ships are 
making it; they’re run by a 
thousand or more American cap- 
tains, and they’re Americans 
fore ’n’ aft, too. We've got only 







The little daughter of B.F Jones 
christening the 10,000-ton steamer 
named for her father 


eight states along the lakes, but if we’d 
secede to-morrow the world would find 
us the heart and power of the nation. 
That’s how American we are!” 

This is the patriotism one finds in the 
lake country, from the roaring furnaces 
of the east to the vast ore beds of Minne- 
sota. It is representative of the spirit 
that rules the inland seas; it is this 
spirit that has built an empire, and is 
building a vaster empire to-day, along 
the edges of the world’s greatest fresh 
water highways. 











A SURVIVOR OF THE OLD DAYS IN DRY-DOCK 
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President of the Great Lakes Engineering Works; one of the greatest 
ship-builders in the world 


Photo by Frank Scott Clark, Detroit 








With more than thirty-four millions 
of people living in the states bordering 
on them, possessing one-third of the 
total tonnage of North America, and 
saving to the people of the United States 
five hundred million dollars each year, 
or six dollars for every man, woman and 
child in the country, one of the most in- 
explainable mysteries of the century ex- 
ists in the fact that the great lakes of to- 
day are as little known to the vast ma- 
jority of Americans as they were a quar- 
ter of a century ago. While revolutions 
have been working in almost all lines of 
industry, while states have been made 
and cities born, America’s great inland 
seas have remained unwatched and un- 
known except by a comparative few. 


Upon them have grown the greatest in- 
dustries of the nation, yet the national 
ignorance concerning them can hardly 
find a parallel in history. Were they to 
disappear to-morrow the industrial su- 
premacy of the republic would receive a 
blow from which it could never recover. 
The steel industry, as a dominant com- 
mercial factor, would almost cease to ex- 
ist. One-half of the total population of 
the country would be seriously affected, 
and America would fall far behind in 
the commercial race of the nations. 
Notwithstanding these things, not one 
person in ten knows what the great 
lakes stand for to-day. While a thou- 
sand writers have sung of the greatness 
and romance of the watery wastes that 
































HARRY COULBY 


Probably no other water transportation company in the world owns a 
fleet as large as that directed by Mr. Coulby. There are one hundred and ten 
vessels under his control on the Great Lakes 








encircle continents, none has told of 
those “vast unsalted seas” which mean 
more to eighty-five millions of Amer- 
icans than any one of the five oceans. 
What has been written has been for 
those who find their commerce upon 
them; for the owners of ships and the 
masters of men; for the kings of ore and 
grain—a little statistical matter here 
and a little there, but nothing for the 
millions who are not at hand to feel the 
pulse of traffic or to see the great com- 
mercial pageant as it passes before their 
eyes. Even of those who live in the 
states bordering the great lakes but 
few know that these fresh water high- 
ways of traffic possess the greatest port 
in the world, that upon them floats the 


largest single fleet of ships in existence, 
that in their great construction yards 
shipbuilding has been reduced to a sci- 
ence as nowhere else on earth, and that 
in their life the elements of romance and 
tragedy play their parts even as on the 
big oceans that divide hemispheres. 

In a small way the general lack of 
knowledge of the great lakes is excus- 
able, for their development has been so 
rapid and so stupendous that people 
have not yet grasped its significance. 
Within the last quarter of a century or 
less they have become the industrial 
magnets of the nation. Along their 
shores have sprung up our greatest cities, 
with populations increasing more rap- 
idly than those of New York, Boston, 
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THE TRAVELING CRANE, THE WORKMAN THAT BUILDS THE SHIP 


With its great steel arm it lifts tons of iron and steel, the component parts of the ship, to place them with perfect accuracy at the 
point where they are needed. Only two men are required to direct this huge mechanism in its wonderful wor 


Philadelphia or San Francisco. In the 
eight states which have ports on them 
is more than one-third of the total pop- 
ulation of the North American continent. 
Along their three thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-five miles of United 
States shore line will be built this year 
more than one-half of the tonnage con- 
structed in America, and over their 
highways will travel seven times as 
much freight as all the nations of the 
world carried through the Suez canal in 
1907. 

Just what this means it is hard for one 
to conceive when told only in figures. 
Perhaps in no better way can the im- 
mensity and importance of their traffic 
be described than by showing briefly one 
of the ways in which they earned a 
“dividend” of six dollars for every per- 
son living in the United States last year. 
This immense “dividend” did not go into 


the coffers of corporations, but actually, 
though indirectly, into the pockets of 
the people. For instance, it costs a little 
over ten cents to ship a bushel of grain 
from Chicago to New York by rail, and 
only five and one-half cents by way of 
the lakes and the Erie canal. This sav- 
ing on transportation of five cents a 
bushel is divided between the producing 
farmer and the consuming public. It is a 
“nickel on which no trust can place its 
hands’”—and this nickel, when multi- 
plied by the number of bushels of grain 
produced in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Michigan, reaches 
the stupendous figure of ninety-eight 
million dollars! In the matter of iron 
ore the saving is still greater. Were it 
not for this saving all steel necessities, 
from rails to common kitchen forks, 
would advance tremendously in price, 
and the United States would not be able 
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to control the steel markets of the world. 
To-day you can ship a ton of ore from 
Duluth to Ashtabula, Conneaut or 
Cleveland, a distance of nearly one thou- 
sand miles, for ten cents less than you 
can send by rail that same ton from one 
of these ports to Pittsburg, a distance of 
only one hundred and thirty miles. In 
other words, while it costs eighty cents 
to send a ton of ore from the vast ranges 
of the north to an Erie port by ship, the 
rail rate is just seven times greater, 
which means that the vessels of the great 
lakes saved last year on ore alone no less 
than one hundred and seventy-three 
million dollars! 

In another way than in this annual 
saving in cost of transportation are the 
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lakes fighting a great and almost unap- 
preciated battle for the people. They are 
to-day the country’s greatest safeguard 
against excessive railroad charges. They 
are the governors of the nation’s inter- 
nal commerce, and will be for all time 
to come. There is not a state north of 
the Ohio River and east of the Rocky 
Mountains which is not affected by their 
cheap transportation, and the day is not 
distant when hundreds of millions of 
bushels of grain raised in the Canadian 
west will go to the seaboard by way of 
the lake and canal route. At the present 
time there are two hundred thousand 
miles of railroad in the United States, 
constructed and equipped at a cost of 
twelve billion, five hundred thousand 





I. THE FIRST STEP IN THE BUILDING OF A STEEL FREIGHTER FOR THE GREAT 
LAKES TRAFFIC—LAYING THE KEEL BLOCKS 











II. THE BOTTOM PLATES OF THE SHIP ARE NEXT LAID 


dollars; yet, on the basis of ton miles, 
the traffic on the lakes will this year be 
one-sixth as reat as on all the roads in 
the country. 

These facts are given here to show in 
a small way the gigantic part the great 
lakes are playing to-day in the indus- 
trial progress of the nation. Yet, as par- 
adoxical as it may seem, the nation itself 
has hardly recognized the truth. The 
“helping” hand that the government has 
reached out has been pathetically weak. 
In history to come it must be recorded 
that great men—men of brain and 
brawn and courage—have “built up” the 
lakes, and not the government. And 
these men, scores and hundreds of them, 
are continuing the work to-day. Since 
the dawn of independence to the present 
time the United States has expended for 
all harbors and waterways on the great 
lakes above the Niagara Falls less than 
ninety million dollars, yet each year this 
same government hands out one hun- 


dred and forty million dollars to the 
army and navy and one hundred and 
twenty-seven million dollars to the postal 
service! In the face of this is the aston- 
ishing fact that last year the saving in 
freight rates on Lake Superior com- 
merce alone exceeded by a million dol- 
lars the total sum expended by the gov- 
ernment on the inland seas since the day 
the first ship was launched upon them! 

In this building of the “greater em- 
pire” of the lake country there is now no 
rest. Wherever ships are built the 
stocks are filled. From the uttermost end 
of Erie to the shipyards of the north— 
in Buffalo, Lorain, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Bay City, West Superior, Chi- 
cago and Manitowoc—the making of 
American ships is being rushed as never 
before. In the larger yards powerful 
arc-light systems allow of work by night 
as well as by day. The roaring of forges, 
the hammering of steel, the tumult of 
laboring men and the rumbling of giant 
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III. HOW THE SHIP LOOKS SIX WEEKS AFTER THE LAYING OF THE KEEL 


cranes are seldom stilled. With almost 
magical quickness a ten-thousand-ton 
monster of steel rises on the stocks—and 
is gone. Another takes its place, and 
even as they follow one another into the 
sea, racing to fill demands, there still 
comes the cry from a hundred quarters: 
“‘Ships—ships—we want more ships!” 

If it were possible to have one hun- 
dred new ships placed suddenly on the 
market to-morrow, there would be a 
rush of vesselmen from every big port 
on the lakes, and even at that, in the 
words of one shipbuilder, “Only a small 
part of the present demand would be 
filled, and the shipyards. would still be 
rushed beyond their capacity.” 

This year very nearly three-fifths of 
the total ship tonnage built in the United 
States will be constructed in these busy 
yards of the great lakes. As early as 
January they were choked ‘with orders 
for 1907 delivery, and even that early a 
number of them had orders running well 


into 1908. The 1907 schedule was made 
up of a total of seventy-four vessels, in- 
cluding forty-eight bulk freighters, four 
passenger steamers, four package 
freighters, five tugs, two dredges, two 
car ferries, five scows, three hopper 
barges and one quarantine steamer. 
Taking the forty-eight bulk freighters 
alone, one gets a fair idea of the im- 
mensity of lake traffic. They are but a 
drop in the bucket—a single year’s con- 
tribution to the great argosies of the in- 
land seas, yet these forty-eight ships 
have a carrying capacity of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand tons. In other 
words, within four days after loading at 
Duluth they could be discharging this 
mountain of ore at Erie ports. To carry 
this same “cargo” by rail would require 
over three hundred trains of thirty cars 
each, or a single train seventy miles in 
length! 

But this is not particularly astonish- 
ing when one is studying the commerce 
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IV. THE SHIP IN HER “STOCKS,” READY TO BE “CLEARED” FOR LAUNCHING 


of the great lakes. True, it represents 
considerably over a half of the tonnage 
built in the United States during 1907, 
but even at that it “isn’t much to shout 
about,” as one builder of ships said to 
me. These men of the lakes never ex- 
press surprise at the wonders of the in- 
land seas. They are used to them. They 
meet with them every day of their lives. 
On either coast these same “wonders” 
would be made much of. But the lake 
breed is not the breed that boasts—un- 
less you drag opinions from them. Why, 
over in Cleveland there is one man who 
directs the destinies of twice as many 
ships as the forty-eight mentioned above 
—a single commercial navy that can 
move six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand tons of ore in one trip, or enough 
to “make up” a train of sixteen thousand 
two hundred cars, which train would be 
one hundred and twenty miles in length! 
This man’s name is Coulby—Harry 
Coulby, president and general manager 


of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company, 
lake arm of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. There was a time when Coulby 
was a poor mechanic, working his ten 
hours a day. Then he developed “tal- 
ent” and went into a shipyard draught- 
ing yard. Now he is undeniably the king 
of lake shipping. His word is law in the 
directing of one hundred and ten vessels, 
the greatest fleet in the world; and it is 
law in other ways, for it is common talk 
in marine circles that he (with the trust 
behind him) is responsible for nearly 
every important move on the great lakes. 
He is the eye and the ear and the mouth 
of the trust, and it is the trust that prac- 
tically fixes thé ore rates for each season, 
and does other things of interest. If 
these ships of Coulby’s were placed end 
to end they would reach a distance of 
sight miles! During the eight months of 
lake navigation they can transport as 
much freight over the “thousand-mile 
highway” as the combined fleets of all 





























V. NO, NOT THE BOARD-WALK AT ATLANTIC CITY 





Only a few of the 800,000 rivets and 1,600,000 rivet holes which go into the making of a ten-thousand-ton leviathan 


nations take through the Suez canal in 
twelve! Yet who has heard of Coulby? 
How many know of the gigantic fleet he 
controls? A few thousand lake people, 
and that is all. A magnificent illustra- 
tion is this of the national ignorance con- 
cerning the great lakes. 

And Coulby is only one of many. The 
fleet he controls is only one of many. 
The lakes breed great men—and they 
breed great fleets. How many of our 
millions have heard of J. C. Gilchrist 
and the Gilchrist fleet?—a man in one 
way unique in the marine history of the 
world, and a fleet which, if plying be- 
ween New York and Liverpool, would 
be one of the present-day sensations. 
Gilchrist, like Coulby, worked up from 
the “depths,” and to-day, as the head of 
the Gilchrist Transportation Company, 
he holds down seventy-five distinct jobs! 
Seventy-five owners have placed seven- 
ty-five ships under his generalship, and 


from each he receives a salary of one 
thousand dollars a season, or a total of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. He is one 
of the Napoleons of the lakes. He han- 
dles ships and men like a magician; his 
holds are never empty ; his dividends are 
always large. There was a day when 
one thousand dollars looked like a for- 
tune to Gilchrist, and when eight dollars 
a week was an income of which he was 
mightily proud. That was when, from 
away down in Michigan, he turned his 
face northward toward the lakes, filled 
with big ambition and a desire for ad- 
venture, but with little more than what 
he carried on his back. He got work as 
a sailor before the mast at forty dollars 
a month and board. From there he 
graduated to “bell hop” on a passenger 
steamer, and continued to graduate until 
the owners of great ships began to see in 
him those things which they themselves 
did not possess, and so handed over to 
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VI. A MONSTER OF STEEL AND IRON, ITS DEAD WEIGHT 9,500,000 POUNDS 
READY FOR LAUNCHING 


him the destiny of the second greatest 
fleet of freight carriers in the world. 

Such men as Coulby and Gilchrist and 
the ships they have would make the fame 
of any nation on the high seas. They, 
and men like Captain John Mitchell, 
who is the head of a fleet of twenty ships, 
J. H. Sheadle and G. L. Douglas, are of 
the kind that are choking the great lakes 
shipyards with orders, while along the 
ocean seaboards stocks are rotting and 
builders of ocean marine are starving. 
Cleveland claims the headquarters of 
both of these immense fleets—and Cleve- 
land is fortunate in many other things. 
She counts her strong men of the lakes 
by the score. She is a great owner of 
ships, a great buyer of ships, and a great 
builder. 

But when it comes to the production 
of “bottoms” Cleveland and all other 
lake cities must give way to Detroit. 
There was a day when Detroit was one 





of the important ports of the lakes, but 
that day is long past. Now she is the 
center of shipbuilding. Last year there 
was built at Detroit more tonnage than 
in any other city in the United States. 
Of the seventy-four vessels scheduled 
for launchings in 1907, twenty-one of 
the largest took their first dip in or very 
near Detroit. The tonnage of these ves- 
sels aggregated nearly one-half of the 
total tonnage of the forty-eight freight- 
ers constructed for the season’s delivery. 

It has been said that Detroit is a great 
shipbuilding city by accident, and there 
is a good deal of truth in the assertion. 
Five years ago the American Shipbuild- 
ing Company, the greatest trust of its 
kind in the world, held undisputed sway 
over the lakes. It knew no competition. 
No combination of capital had dared to 
grapple with it. With eleven huge con- 
struction yards. strung along the lakes 
between Buffalo, Duluth and Chicago, it 




















. THE LAUNCHING OF A NEW LAKE-STEAMER 


held a monopoly of the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. It was at this time that one of 
the country’s great industrial generals 
sprang up in Detroit. Then he was prac- 
tically unknown; now, as a leader and 
master of men, he is known in every city 
of this country where iron and steel are 
used. His name is Antonio C. Pessano. 
Detroit must always be proud of this 
man. He must count in the history of 
her future greatness, and always her 
citizens should be thankful that he and 
his indomitable courage did not first ap- 
pear in Buffalo, Cleveland or some other 
lake city. Mr. Pessano’s ambition was to 
build at Detroit the most modern ship- 
building plant in the world. Some peo- 
ple laughed at him. Others pitied him. 
The trust twiddled its fingers, so to 
speak, and smiled. In the face of it all 
Mr. Pessano won the confidence of such 
Gibraltars of industrial finance as 
George H. Russel, Colonel Frank J. 
Hecker, Joseph Boyer, William G. Ma- 








ther, Henry B. Ledyard and others— 
won it to the extent of raising one mil- 
lion five hundred thousand dollars, with 
which he built the greatest shipbuilding 
yards on the lakes, and which have de- 
veloped since then into the greatest in 
America, employing more than three 
thousand men. 

Mr. Pessano’s shipbuilding rival is the 
president of the trust. His name is Wal- 
lace, “son of Bob Wallace, the elder,” 
lake men will tell you, for Robert Wal- 
lace, the father, was a shipbuilder him- 
self for a great many years. He is very 
proud of his boy. 

“T had three boys,” said he. “Two of 
"em went to college, but Jim he wanted 
an education, so he didn’t take much 
stock in books, but got out among men. 
That was what made Jim!” 

To-day it is “Jim,” or James C. Wal- 
lace, of Cleveland, as he is better known, 
who is the champion shipbuilder of the 
world. He is president of the American 
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VIII. AFTER BEING LAUNCHED, THE SHIP IS FITTED WITH ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
~ THESE ARE LIFTED IN BY A HUGE CRANE AND BLOCK 
The photograph is of the steamer Tomas F. Cole, the largest ship on the Lakes—605 feet long, 11,200 tons displacement 


Shipbuilding Company. Probably in no 
other part of the world is the romantic 
more largely associated with modern 
progress than on the great lakes, and in 
these two men—Wallace and Pessano— 
it is revealed ina singular way. Together 
they govern shipbuilding on the inland 
seas. Last year only two ships were 
built outside of their yards on the Amer- 
ican side. Both of these great men began 
in the dinner-pail brigade. They worked 
in overalls and grease, not for ‘“‘experi- 
ence,’ but because they had to; they 
pulled and heaved with common labor- 
ers; they rose, step by step, from the 
lowest ranks—and to-day, monuments to 
courage and ambition, they are the 
earth’s two greatest builders of ships. In 
a novel such characters would be de- 
clared almost impossible. But the lakes 
breed such as these. There are others 
whose careers have been even more re- 
markable, and I will tell of these later— 


men whose rise from poverty to. wealth 
and power rivals in romance and adven- 
ture the most glowing stories of the 
Goulds and Astors. 

Mr. Pessano, ‘‘the independent,” does 
not entirely monopolize Detroit ship- 
building, for Wallace was there ahead 
of him with one of the trust’s big yards, 
which is known under the name of the 
Detroit Shipbuilding Company. It ma- 
terially assists in the city’s greatness, 
and will continue to do so more and more 
each year. During 1907 it launched six 
big freighters in Detroit, and that city, 
together with eight other lake cities, 
heaps blessings on the trust. For the 
trust is most generous and unprejudiced 
in its distribution of yards. It builds 
ships in one huge yard at Superior, in 
two at Chicago, two at Cleveland, and in 
one at Lorain, Buffalo, Wyandotte, De- 
troit, Bay City and Milwaukee. Among 
these cities it has distributed over, fifteen 









































IX. HER FIRST TRIP—OFF FOR THE ORE REGIONS OF THE NORTH 


million dollars in capital, and it is esti- 
mated that it affords a livelihood for be- 
tween fifty and sixty thousand people. 
In 1907 the different yards planned for 
the building of thirty-six freighters, 
with a tonnage capacity of three hun- 
dred thousand, more than twice that of 
the next two largest shipbuilding con- 
cerns in the world combined—those of 
Doxford and Sons, of Sunderland, and 
Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, whose 
aggregate tonnage was not over one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The aston- 
ishing rate at which lake shipbuilding 
is increasing is shown in the fact that the 
trust’s production for 1907 was twice 
that of 1905, which was 117,482 tons, 
divided among twenty vessels. A new 
factor has come into lake shipbuilding 
which will count considerably in the 
future. This is the Toledo Shipbuilding 
Company, which purchased the Craig 
yards in 1906, and which has expended 
a great deal of money since that time in 


perfecting its plant, until now it has one 
of the most modern construction yards 
on the lakes. : 

But even at the present tremendous 
rate of production many vessel owners 
are asking, “What are we going to do? 
We can’t get ships—and the ore and 
grain trade is crowding us now,” which 
is manifestly true. There are a large 
number of men with money in their 
pockets who would willingly pay a bonus 
if ships could be delivered to them to- 
morrow—but many of them will have to 
wait a year, and perhaps two, before the 
vessels they want are off the stocks. In 
fact, so pressing is the demand for ships 
that some owners are now beginning to 
look abroad for them. At the present 
time two big freighters are being built 
for Canadian owners on the Clyde, five 
steamers are being built by MacMillan 
and Son of Dumbarton, and four others 
by a Glasgow firm. 

It would seem that this activity in 
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THE HEAVILY UPHOLSTERED OBSERVATION ROOM ON 
THE LAKE STEAMER WILLIAM G. MATHER 


build them so quickly that 
I thought they would surely 
be inferior to those of the 
Clyde. But they are the best 
in the world ; I will say that— 
the best in the world, and you 
build them like magicians! 
You lay their keels to-day— 
to-morrow they are gone!’’ 

This is almost true. A 
ten-thousand-ton leviathan 
of the lakes can now be 
built almost as. quickly as 
carpenters can put up an 
eight-room house. Any one 
of several shipyards can get 
out one of these monsters of 
marine commerce within 
ninety days, and the record 
stands with a ten-thousand- 
ton vessel that was launched 








both lake and foreign shipyards must 
soon supply demands, but such will not 
be the case for many years to come. Lake 
men can not see the end of their pros- 
perity. They ate in the midst of fortune- 
making days on the inland seas. To-day 
one of the steel ships of thé lakes is as 
good as a gold mine, and will continue 
to be so for a quarter of a century to 
come. The shipyards are growing each 
year, but the increase of tonnage is out- 
stripping them, and until cargo and 
ships are more evenly balanced the own- 
ers of vessels on the great lakes must be 
counted among the most fortunate men 
in the world. 

It is only natural that these conditions 
should have developed shipbuilding on 
the lakes to a science unparalleled in any 
other part of the earth. I once had the 
good fortune to talk with a shipbuilder 
from the Clyde. He had heard much of 
the lakes. He had built ships for them. 
He had heard of the wonders of ship- 
building in their cities. So he had come 
across to see for himself. 

“T had thought that your ships would 
not compare with ours,” he said. “You 


fifty-three days after her keel 
was laid! One hardly realizes what this 
means until he knows of a few of the 
things that go into the construction of 
such a vessel. Take the steamer Thomas 
F. Cole, for instance, launched early 
in 1907 by the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works. This vessel is the giant of the 
lakes, and is six hundred and five feet 
and five inches long. She is fifty-eight 
feet beam and thirty-two feet deep, and 
in a single trip can carry as great a load 
as three hundred freight cars, or twelve 
thousand tons. In her are nine million 
five hundred thousand pounds of iron 
and steel! What does this mean? It 
means that if every man, woman and 
child in Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota were to join in carrying 
this material to a certain place, each per- 
son would have to transport one pound. 
In the mass would be eight hundred 
thousand rivets, ranging in size from 
five-eighths to one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter. _ 

One who is investigating lake ship- 
building for the first time will be aston- 
ished to discover that the modern 
freighter is in many ways a huge private 
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yacht. They are almost 
without exception owned by 
men of wealth, and their 
cabins are fitted out even 
more luxuriously than those 
of passenger boats, for while 
these latter are intended for 
the use of the public, the 
passenger accommodations 
of freighters are planned for 
the friends and families of 
the owners. So above the 
deck which conceals ten 
thousand tons of ore the 
vessel may be a floating 
palace. The keenest rivalry 
exists between owners as 
to who shall possess the 
finest ships, and fortunes are 
expended in the fittings of 
cabins alone. Nothing that 








THE CAPTAIN’S DINING ROOM IN THE TEN-THOUSAND- 
TON STEAMER /. H. SHEADLE ON THE OCCASION OF A 
VISIT FROM THE OWNER 








money can secure is omit- 

ted. In the words of a builder: “The 
modern freighter is like a modern hotel 
—only much more luxuriously fur- 
nished.” There is an electric light sys- 
tem throughout the ship; the cabins are 
equipped with telephones; there is steam 
heat; there are machines for the making 
of artificial ice, kitchens with the latest 
electrical cooking devices, elegantly ap- 
pointed dining-rooms; there are state- 
rooms which are like the apartments in 
a palace, and other things which one 
would not expect to see beyond the black 
and forbidding steel walls of these for- 
tune-makers of the lakes. 

With the first peep into modern meth- 
ods one realizes that the romantic ship- 
building days of old are gone. No lon- 
ger does the shape, beauty and speed of 
a vessel depend upon the eyes and hands 
of the men who are actually putting it 
together. For the ship of to-day is built 
in the engineering offices. In the 
draughting-room skilled men lay out the 
plans and make the models for a ship 
just as an architect does for a house, and 
when these plans are done they go to a 
great building which reminds one of a 


vast dance hall, and which is known as 
the “mold loft.” Seemingly the place is 
not used. Yet at the very moment you 
are looking about, wondering what this 
vacancy has to do with shipbuilding, you 
are walking on the decks of a ship. All 
about upon the floor, if you notice care- 
fully, you will see hundreds and thou- 
sands of lines, and every one of these 
lines represents a line of the freighter 
which within three or four months will 
be taking her trial trip. Here upon the 
floor is drawn the “line ship” in exactly 
the same size as the vessel which is to 
be built. Over certain sections of this 
“line ship” men place very thin pieces of 
bass wood, which they frame together in 
the identical size and shape of the ship’s 
plates. By the use of these molds, or 
templates, the workman can see just 
where the rivet holes should be, and 
wherever a rivet is to go he puts a little 
spot of paint. These model plates are 
then numbered and sent to the “plate de- 
partment,” where the real sheets of steel 
are made to conform with them and 
where the one million five hundred thou- 
sand or more rivet holes are punched. 
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With the plates ready the real ship 
quickly takes size and form. 

Some morning a little army of men 
begins work where to the ordinary ob- 
server there is nothing but piles of steel 
and big timbers. From a distance the 
scene reminds one of a partly depleted 
lumber yard. On one side of this, and 
within a few yards of the water of a slip, 
are first set up with mathematical accu- 
racy a number of square timbers called 
“keel blocks.’”’ Upon these blocks will 
rest the bottom of the ship, and from 
them to the water’s edge run long 
shelving timbers, or ‘“‘ways,” down which 
she will slide when ready for launching. 

Children frequently play with blocks 
which, when placed together according 
to the numbers on them, form a map of 
the United States. This is modern ship- 
building—in a way. It is on the same 
idea. There is a proper place for every 
steel plate in the yards, and the numbers 
on them are what locate them in the ship. 
A giant crane runs overhead, reaches 
down, seizes a certain plate, rumbles 
back, to hover for a moment over the 
growing “floor,” lowers its burden—and 
the iron workers do the rest. Within a 
few days work has reached a point 
where you begin to wonder, and for the 
first time, perhaps, you realize what an 
intricate affair a great ship really is, and 
what precautions are taken to keep it 
from sinking in collision or storm. You 
begin to see that a lake freighter is what 
might be described as two ships, one 
built within the other. As the vessel in- 
creases in size, as the sides of it, as well 
as the bottom, are put together, there are 
two little armies of men at work—one on 
the outer ship and one on the inner. 
From the bottom and sides of the first 
steel shell of the ship there extend up- 
ward and inward heavy steel supports, 
upon which are laid the plates of the 
“inner ship.” In the space between these 
two walls will be carried water ballast. 
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The chambers into which it is divided 
are the life-preservers of the vessel. A 
dozen holes may be punched into her, 
but just as long as only this outer and 
protecting ship suffers, and the inner 
ship is not perforated, the carrier and 
her ten-thousand-ton cargo will keep 
afloat. 

When the construction of the vessel 
has reached a point where men can work 
on the inner as well as the outer hull, 
it is not uncommon for six hundred to 
eight hundred workmen to be engaged 
on her at one time. Frequently as high 
as one hundred gangs of riveters, of four 
men each, are at work simultaneously, 
and at such times the pounding of the 
automatic riveting machines sounds at 
the distance of half a mile like a battery 
of gatling guns in action. So the work 
continues until every plate is in place 
and the vessel is ready for launching, 
which is the most exciting moment in the 
career of the ship—unless at some future 
day she meets a tragic end at sea. One 
‘by one the blocks which have been 
placed under her bottom are removed, 
until only two remain, one at each end. 
Then, at the last moment, these two are 
pulled away simultaneously, and the 
steel monster slides sidewise down the 
greased ways until, with a thunderous 
crash of water, she plunges into her na- 
tive element. 

Thus ends the building of the ship, 
with the exception of what is known as 
her “deck work,” the fitting of her lux- 
urious cabins, the placing of her engines, 
and a score of other things which are 
done after she is afloat. She is now a 
“carrier” of the lakes. A little longer 
and captain and crew take possession of 
her, clouds of bituminous smoke rise 
from her funnels, and with flying pen- 
nants and screaming whistles she turns 
her nose into the great highway that 
leads a thousand miles into the North— 
to the land of the ore kings. 


[Mr. Curwood’s next article will be entitled “What' the Ships Carry”] 
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fey LENSKY was in a ter- 
rible humor and Mrs. 
Slensky observed it 
with shrewd forebod- 
ings. A quarter of a 
_ century of connubial- 
ity with Slensky had 
taught her to preserve 
proper caution. And 
she speculated grimly, 
but silently, that it 
must be something 
unusually disturbing 
since Slensky did not burden her with 
the details nor try to shift the blame to 
her in some way. Usually he was in his 
most amiable mood during supper and 
just after it. That to-night he was so 
upset boded ill for some one. But Mrs. 
Slensky was too wise to court trouble by 
asking questions when her lord was os- 
tentatiously trying to conceal his feelings. 
Certainly the cause could not be 
found in the domestic arrangements, for 
everything in the little combined dining 
and sitting room was as spick and span 
as Slensky had ever thought necessary 
and agreeable. His favorite cushioned 
chair had been drawn up to the table, 
and beside his plate lay a copy of the 
Jewish Evening Herald just where he 
always found it. Nor could the fault lie 
with the meal, because Mrs. Slensky, as 
a special treat, had prepared a big mess 
of the cold-sour soup of which he was 
so fond. She noticed with growing ap- 
prehension that he scarcely touched it. 
Once, indeed, she caught his eyes up- 
on her with a menacing glance, and 
with a hurried show of unconcern to 
prove that she was not watching him, 
she dampened a corner of the table cloth 
in her mouth and fell to removing some 
traces of stove blacking which still ad- 
hered to her wrist above the diamond 
bracelet she wore. But Slensky said 
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not a word, not even after the dishes 
had been cleared away. To all appear- 
ances he was following his usual custom 
of reading religiously every line in the 
Herald, but Mrs. Slensky’s experienced 
eye detected the wasteful haste with 
which he skipped from page to page 
and the vicious twist of his arm when 
he crackled over the leaves. It was de- 
cidedly ominous. 

And for the first time in weeks Becky, 
the little Russian maid, was late with 
Slensky’s favorite after-supper coffee. 
Although Mrs. Slensky shuddered in- 
wardly lest he should discover this, she 
dared make no move to hurry matters 
for fear of attracting his attention. 
Outwardly complacent she took up some 
needlework, too wise to betray curios- 
ity by looking at him openly, and yet 
acutely conscious that Slensky’s eyes 
were flashing and that from time to 
time he muttered imprecations through 
his luxuriant beard. 

It was Becky who precipitated the 
crisis by coming to the door and calling 
that coffee was ready. Too late did 
Mrs. Slensky raise her finger to her lips 
and glance significantly toward her 
spouse, for he looked up quickly and 
caught her in the act. With a moan of 
poignant despair he dashed the Herald 
to the floor and sprang to his feet with 
a frantic flourish of the arms. 

“Vott it,’ he shrieked, ‘dot I 
should be glared at like I am a damn 
fool ?” 

Mrs. Slensky’s ponderous form cow- 
ered, although with one sweep of her 
arm she could have crushed the shriv- 
eled figure of her lord. The doctrine 
of woman’s rights had found no lodg- 
ment with her. Besides, Slensky was 
unquestionably master since she had 
brought no dowry to him. 

“Vy do you not answer me, voman?”’ 


iss 
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he hissed, running his fingers through 
his beard with frenzied upward move- 
ments. “Am I not not’ing in mine own 
home?” 

Mrs. Slensky tried unsuccessfully to 
combine a smile with a look of astonish- 
ment. 

“Vy, Mr. Slensky, I did not glare mit 
you,” she said playfully. “I knew not 
dere vas anyt’ing der matter mit you.” 

“Qi, oi,” yelled Slensky, achieving a 
skilful change of base. He pounded on 
the table with his fist, first taking care 
that his diamond ring was not endan- 
gered. ‘Dot iss just it! Do you efer 
take notice mit me? Vot do you care if 
I am in drouble? A fine lofing vife you 
are to a husband vot gifes you all der 
food unt clot’es you need unt makes a 
lady mit you unt does not make you 
vork.” He shook his head, overcome at 
the thought of her ingratitude. 

Mrs. Slensky fell back on her last re- 
source—copious tears and protestations. 
It was a dangerous expedient, she re- 
alized, since sometimes it moved him to 
greater wrath. But this time Slensky, 
manlike, began to wilt; not hurriedly, 
but with proper caution tapering down 
from wrath to conciliation. 

“Shut up,” he shouted; “vill you 
drife me crazy mit der yelling!” Then 
with a fine show of magnanimity: “Be- 
sides, I haf not said it iss your fault.” 

Mrs. Slensky eased her sobs off into 
an interrogatory sniffle, mopping the 
tears from her eyes with a corner of her 
skirt. 

“You haf made a loss mit money?” 
she ventured. 

“No, nod exactly,” replied her spouse; 
“but only dis afternoon I haf been more 
insulted as nefer in mine life before— 
dot iss, nefer since I haf got some 
money.” 

“Not money!” said Mrs. Slensky in- 
credulously. ‘“Vot, den, do you care vot 
a gentile says mit you if you lose not’- 
ing?” 

“Dot iss just it,” he said, nodding his 


head emphatically; “a insult from a 
gentile iss no insult. It vas dot dirty lit- 
tle gonuf, Benny Bernstein.” 

“Benny Bernstein!” she shrieked in 
wonder. “Do you mean Benny vot 
vorks by Cohenheim’s dry-goots store?” 
She shook her head negatively, as if it 
were impossible. ‘But no, he vould not 
dare. He hass not a dollar in der vorld 
only vot Cohenheim pays him, unt you 
are a rich man.” 

“Yet it vass him,” said Slensky, find- 
ing grim satisfaction in her amazement. 
“A brazen bum vat hass not’ing, unt 
whose fat’er unt mot’er hass noting. Vy 
only vas it last vinter dot I put dem out 
my tenement house in der street, be- 
cause they had no rent.” 

Both shook their heads at the culprit’s 
audacity. 

“But dot iss not der vorst of it,” con- 
tinued Slensky; ““Cohenheim iss back of 
him!” 

This was too much for Mrs. Slensky. 

“Slensky, you are foolish,” she said. 
“Vy Cohenheim owes you money, unt, 
besides, does he not rent hiss store mit 
you? Speak mit Cohenheim and he vill 
fire der loafer.” 

“Not so, not so,” mourned Slensky ; 
“it iss dot vot makes me sore. For t’ree 
mont’s has Cohenheim been trying to 
sell out der place mit me, making much 
coaxing dot I vould release him mit der 
fife years’ lease. Unt now he does not 
care a damn!” 

Slensky drew up his chair and 
plunged into the recital of his wrongs: 

“Go I by der store dis afternoon unt 
see a man making holes in der voodvork 
ofer der door. Such a holes you nefer 
saw ; it vould cost me money to fix. Says 
I, in my head, I vill make a kick mit Co- 
henheim, unt so I goes into der store. 

“Cohenheim vas avay, but der place 
vas full mit gustomers, unt I valked 
around behind der counters to find how 
much damage had been done. Den 
comes Bernstein at me making such a 
yell vot nefer vas. 
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“VOT ISS IT?” HE SHRIEKED 


“‘Slensky,’ he says, brutal—mind 
you, ‘Slensky,’ not ‘Mister Slensky’— 
‘Blow!’ he says. Unt mit dot he makes 
a push mit his fist up in my face just 
like dis’—Slensky gave a vivid imita- 
tion, wriggling the fingers of both 
hands like the tentacles of a vicious oc- 
topus—“ ‘For two pins,’ says der loafer, 
‘TI vould pull your viskers; only you 
are a skunk unt vould get me pinched.’ 

“Effrybody laffed, efen der red-head- 
ed girl vot makes der bundles! 

“ ‘Bernstein,’ says I mit dignity, ‘you 
must be drunk. I vill haf you dis- 
charged ven Cohenheim comes back. 
Do I not own der building? Haf I no 


right here? Do I not alvays come in 
to vatch der place?’ 

“Der place iss rented to Cohenheim,’ 
sez he, ‘unt you haf no right in. Be- 
sides, Slensky, you vill not be here ven 
Cohenheim comes back. No more do 
you loaf around here in der vay of gus- 
tomers. T’ree minutes vill I gif you to 
make a skidoo, unt den I vill t’row you 
in der street. Mind,’ he says, ‘t’ree min- 
utes unt dere vill be trouble.’ 

“Mit dot he takes out his vatch unt 
lays it on der counter, unt den he picks 
up a hatchet unt starts to open a box, 
making vun eye on me unt vun on der 
vatch.” 
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Mrs. Slensky seemed numbed with 
astonishment. 

“Vot did you do mit him?” she asked 
with bated breath. 

“Do?” replied Slensky sarcastically ; 
“vot could I do? Maybe you t’ink I 
poked him in der face? I runned me 
out on der sidevalk to vait for Cohen- 
heim! 

“More as a hour did I vait in der 
snow, unt no Cohenheim. Den I vent 
across to Blatsky’s drug store to vatch 
unt keep varm. By unt by comes Co- 
henheim, qvick up der street unt into 
der store before I could ketch him.” 

“Unt you qvick vent after him into 
der store,” hazarded Mrs. Slensky car- 
ried away with excitement. 

Slensky looked at her with infinite 
scorn. 

“Tt is like you, Mrs. Slensky, to vant 
me murdered,” he yelled. “Do you 
t’ink I am crazy altoget’er? How dit I 
know but vot Bernstein vould reach me 
first mit der hatchet? No, sir; tventy 
cents I spent mit der dude in der drug 
store for der telephone before Cohen- 
heim spoke back. 

“QOvick did I gif him der call-down 
unt nefer did you hear such a sorrow as 
Cohenheim made ofer der vire vhen I 
had told vot a insult Bernstein had made 
on me. 

“Dear Mr. Slensky,’ he says, just 
like dot, ‘do not be afraid. Come ofer 
at vunce unt I vill make him take it 
back.’ 

“‘Ah,’ t'inks I to myself, proud all 
ofer, ‘now, Mr. Bernstein, you vill get 
all vot to you iss coming.’ 

“Cohenheim meets me at der door, 
sad like, unt wrings me by der hand. 

“You shall see,’ says he, ‘vot Benny 
vill do,’ leading me to der office. Mit 
dot he calls out mad for Mr. Bernstein 
to come at vunce. 

“‘Vot iss it?’ says der loafer, pushing 
me out of der vay so he can get inside 
der office. ‘Make qvick; I am in a 
hurry.’ 
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“cc ‘Oi, oi,’ 


t'inks I, ‘Cohenheim iss 
strong; he vill now make him a smash 
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in der face. 

Slensky paused and looked impress- 
ively at his wife, who nodded emphatic 
approval. 

“But he did not’ing of der kind!” 
snapped Slensky. “All vot he said to 
Bernstein vas a call-down for der insult. 

“Bernstein, he says, ‘nefer again 
make such a insult to a old friend of 
mine like Mister Slensky; do you un- 
derstand ?’ 

“Mit dot Bernstein up in der air goes 
sore. 

““Den,’ says he, ‘let Slensky keep 
avay from der store. Ot’ervise dere vill 
be vorse trouble.’ Den he valks avay, 
gifing me a push past.” 

Slensky paused again, swallowing his 
emotion, while Mrs. Slensky nodded in 
sympathy too full for speech. 

“T looks at Cohenheim unt Cohen- 
heim looks at me,” he continued. 

“Vell, says I, ‘you vill now dis- 
charge him?’ 

“But vot you t’ink der loafer did?” 

Mrs. Slensky wagged her head hope- 
lessly; the problem was too deep for 
her. 

“Says Cohenheim to me in a sneaky 
voice,” continued her spouse, “‘I am 
more dan sorry, Mister Slensky; but it 
can not be did. A contract haf I made 
mit Mr. Bernstein dot he is to be der 
manager unt do vot he pleases; I can do 
not’ing.’ 

““Cohenheim,’ says I, ‘you are a cow- 
ard.’ Unt mit dot I gif him a call- 
down out loud. But he vould only say 
he vas sorry and dot he hoped I vould 
not stay avay on Bernstein’s account. 
Den comes Bernstein up again unt looks 
mad. ‘Oi,’ says Cohenheim, mit a vis- 
per, ‘better leafe before he gets sore.’ 
Unt mit dot he leads me to der door. 
‘Do not stay avay, I ask you from mine 
heart, Mister Slensky,’ he says mit tears 
in his voice. Unt den he closes der door 
in my face.” 























Mister Slensky ceased and buried his 
face in his hands, too overwrought to 
continue. But Mrs. Slensky was more 


mettlesome than he, at least where out- . 


siders were concerned. 

“Slensky,” she said with decision, ‘“‘ve 
vill get sqvare; you shall make him pay 
der money he owes.” 

Slensky shook his head sadly. 

“Ve shall see,” he said. “Right avay 
I go talk mit young Kallman, vot iss a 
lawyer. Hiss vife iss sick unt he iss 
hard up; he vill not charge much.” 

With that Slensky arose and made 
himself ready for the street. As he 
passed through the door a_ sudden 
thought arrested him. 

“Maybe,” he said, ‘“Cohenheim vill 
come to-night to make mit me apolo- 
gize. You vill den t’row him vot you 
call a bluff. Say I am mit a lawyer unt 
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dot he should not vait until I come 
back.”’ 

Left alone, Mrs. Slensky fell to study- 
ing deeply over the situation. Not, 
however, until she had gone to the tiny 
kitchen to administer a severe rebuke to 
Becky, who was cowering by the fire 
in uneasy apprehension. The little 
slavey was the sole domestic safety valve 
of Mrs. Slensky when she had to suffer 
from her husband’s moods, and in find- 
ing excuses for upbraiding the girl she 
was no less expert than was her lord and 
master in her own case. 

In his love of lawsuits Mrs. Slensky 
was not in perfect sympathy with her 
spouse. Somehow, she reasoned, even 
if you won, the victory always cost more 
money than it was worth. So she pon- 
dered how the culprits might be made to 
pay and perchance be humiliated at the 





same time. But no suggestion offered 
itself to her feminine mind. At last she 
fell to reading thriftily the Herald 
which Slensky had thrown aside. Not 
that she was interested; but she hoped 
it might take her mind off her perplex- 
ing thoughts. Up and down each col- 
umn she skipped, after the manner of 
Slensky; but what she read made no 
impression. Presently her eyes rested 
on a display advertisement. She read 
it the second time with slowly awaken- 
ing faculties. She knitted her brows 
for a moment and then her features 
broke into a smile. 

“Ah,” she said aloud, “perhaps dis 
vill make der matter straight.” 

Freely translated it ran as follows: 

“The advertiser must secure large 
store on the Bowery near Chatham 
Square. Will pay $5,000 for place that 
suits, and, if already occupied, will buy 
stock at full market price and give bo- 
nus of $1,000. No agents. Reply with 
particulars by mail only, immediately. 
I. Bergman, care of Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.” 

Slensky’s air of depression upon his 
return made her only the more keenly 
enthusiastic, but this she craftily con- 
cealed. Woman-like, she waited for the 
dramatic moment to spring her sur- 
prise. 


she said hypocritically. 

He was too dejected to take offense at 
her forwardness. 

“Not so,” he groaned; “two dollars 
haf I gife to Kallman, to be told I can 
do not’ing. Cohenheim hass a lease; I 
haf no right in der place. For der 
money he owes me, I haf notes vich do 
not come due for four mont’s.” 

Then did Mrs. Slensky hand him the 
Herald with a superior smile. 

“Read,” she said, pointing to the ad- 
vertisement. 

Slensky read it through and looked 
puzzled. He read it again without 
comprehending. 
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“You haf fixed it all up, Slensky?”’ 








““Vot iss?” he said impatiently, throw- 
ing the paper aside. 

This was too much for Mrs. Slensky. 

“Vot iss!’ she said in a sneering tone. 
“Slensky, haf you no sense votefer? Iss 
not Cohenheim’s store der very place vot 
iss vanted? You hef said Cohenheim 
vants to sell oudt as der place iss for 
fife t’ousand, unt dot you shall take back 
hiss lease.” 

“Ah—ah—” said Slensky, compre- 
hension dawning on him. 

Mrs. Slensky kept right on: 

“You haf offered him two t’ousand 
unt he would not take it, but he vould 
take t’ree maybe. You shall den get 
fife t’ousand dollars for der lease, sell 
der stock for maybe t’ree t’ousand dol- 
lars unt get a extra t’ousand dollars be- 
sides.” 

Mrs. Slensky leaned back to enjoy to 
the full the impression she had created. 
Slensky’s delight knew no bounds. 

“Mrs. Slensky,” he said, “you are a 
schmart voman. Ven it iss done I shall 
buy a new diamont ring unt leafe you 
vear it.” 

“Unt besides,” continued Mrs. Slen- 
sky, “you vill get sqvare as nefer vas. 
You shall fire Bernstein oudt in der 
street, unt ven you tell Cohenheim the 
truth he vill die mit heart disease.” 

“Oi, oi,” groaned Slensky, a horrible 
thought dawning on his mind, “maybe 
Cohenheim hisself hass seen der adver- 
tisement.”’ 

“Not so,” asserted Mrs. Slensky con- 
fidently. ‘“Cohenheim hass told me 
vunce dot he nefer reads der newspa- 
pers, unt Bernstein vorks both day unt 
night, unt hass no time. You shall buy 
der place at vunce before dey find oudt. 
To-night, right avay, you shall write a 
letter to Mr. Bergman vot hass der ad- 
vertisement.” 

They sat up for two hours fashioning 
a letter describing the advantages of the 
store without giving an inkling of its 
whereabouts. Then Slensky put on his 
long black coat again and walked all the 
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way down to the post-office to get a spe- 
cial delivery stamp to hurry the letter 
to Mr. Bergman. 

Daylight found Slensky, after a rest- 
less night, up: and impatient to be off, 
but on this desire Mrs. Slensky put a 
positive veto. For the first time since 
their honeymoon she was having an un- 
challenged say in affairs. She insisted, 
therefore, on his waiting for a dignified 
time to call, asserting that otherwise he 
would arouse Cohenheim’s suspicion. At 
last the hour arrived, to the relief of 
Slensky, to say nothing of his wife and 
Becky, who had endured the radiations 
of his white-hot impatience. 

As Slensky drew near the store his 
steps were slackened by a_ sudden 
thought. Was it not best to telephone 
and make sure that Cohenheim was 
there? Bernstein might be alone and 
vicious. Motives of economy won the 
day, however, but it was with acute 
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trepidation that he pushed open the door 
and took a hasty look around to reassure 
himself. 

To his relief Cohenheim was just in- 
side the door, carefully removing in- 
criminating fly-specks from a lot of last 
year’s straw hats destined to be offered 
as the latest spring styles. His profuse 
welcome eased the mind of Slensky and 
restored his self-possession. Cohen- 
heim’s servility of manner encouraged 
him to dictate terms. 

“T haf come to see if you haf dis- 
charged dot loafer,” he remarked non- 
chalantly, running his hands through 
his beard with great show of hauteur. 

Cohenheim almost made his shoulders 
touch under his chin with a shrug that 
propelled his hands upward in supplica- 
tion. 

“Vot can I do?” he moaned. “Haf 
I not said dot he has a contract to run 
der store as long as I haf it?” 
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Slensky made a 
fine show of weigh- 
ing the matter a 
moment. 

“It iss den not 
your fault,” he said. 
‘*But Bernstein 
must be punished 
efen if I must buy 
der place. But der 
price must be 
right.’’ Slensky 
failed to notice that 
Cohenheim did not seem to evince enthu- 
siasm. ‘You haf asked me fife t’ou- 
sand,” he continued, ‘‘unt I haf offered 
t’ree, vich vas too much ven I haf to take 
back der lease. But, Cohenheim, you are 
hard up, unt I vill be generous. I vill 
split der difference unt ve vill make it 
four t’ousand.” He smiled benignly. 

“T can not,” said Cohenheim. “It iss 
not enough. Since Bernstein iss man- 
ager, business iss fine. Talk more 
money unt I may listen.” 

Slensky attempted a scornful laugh 
that failed miserably. Perhaps the se- 
cret was out. He must try to discover 
the truth. 

“It iss too funny,” he said, “dot you 
should ask such a price. Vy efry day 
in der Herald dere iss advertisements of 
people villing to sell better places for 
half der price.” 

His heart was in his mouth while he 
waited for the reply. 

“Maybe,” replied Cohenheim; “but 
you can tell not’ing from dose damn 
newspapers. Nefer efen do I read 
dem.” 

Slensky’s spirits. revived. He would 
buy, he thought, even if he had to pay 
the full price. But he must not seem 
anxious; it would arouse suspicion, and, 
if he held off, Cohenheim might come 
to his terms. Besides, he had not heard 
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from Mr. Bergman whether he wanted 
the place. 
“Vell,” he said playfully, “I vill gife 


you till to-night, unt den you can sell or 
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keep it for some sucker vot vill pay fife 
t’ousand.”’ 

“Mister Slensky,” said Cohenheim, 
“der price iss now six t’ousand dollars. 
Bernstein iss making good business. 
T’ursday he vill start advertisements 
mit all der papers, unt besides, ve are 
going to fix cer place all up. Unt now I 
remember, Bernstein vas going to write 
to you about dot. I vill call him; it vill 
safe trouble.”’ 

He paid no attention to Slensky’s per- 
turbation as he shouted loudly toward 
the rear of the store for his manager. 
Bernstein came forward and listened re- 
spectfully to what Cohenheim had to 
say. Then he turned brusquely to Slen- 
sky. 

“Lock here, Slensky,” said he, “our 
lease calls for all kinds of improvements 
which you have never done. But now 
you will have to do them or we.will not 
pay the rent. First, there is a new 
heater needed; then, a roof for the 
building; then it must be painted. After 
a year you were to put in a new bulk 
window, and the year is up next Mon- 
day. Besides, there is needed a new 
stairway, a partition and a cement side- 
walk. This must be started next week 
or, our lawyer tells me, we can do the 
work ourselves and charge it to you.” 
With that he turned abruptly on his 
heel and walked away. 

Again did Slensky essay the scornful 
laugh, but with a sinking heart. Cohen- 
heim had been too ignorant to know or 
enforce his rights, but this dog Bern- 
stein had nosed out 
the truth. Slensky felt 
faint. He must get out 
immediately, but with 
dignity. 

“Cohenheim,” he 
said, starting toward 4 
the door, “Bernstein 
iss a fool, as you vell 
know. He iss not vort 
contempt. Ve vill not 
t’ink of him. To-night 
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I vill come back unt you vill know if you 
vant to sell.” 

“Sure,” replied Cohenheim respect- 
fully, drawing open the door, “unt I 
vill be glad to see you efen if you do not 
buy.” 

He bowed humbly until Slensky 
stepped out on the sidewalk. Then he 
added, as if it had just occurred to him, 
“But remember, Mr. Slensky, der price 
iss six t’ousand dollars, unt it must be 
spot cash.” 

There was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in the Slensky flat as he explained 
the result of his call. Curses were 
heaped on the head of Bernstein. Just 
to have revenge on him would be worth 
the price—that is, if it did not cost so 
much money. Even so, as Mrs. Slensky 
argued, it would be well to pay as much 
as six thousand dollars, provided Mr. 
Bergman wanted the place. He would 
pay five thousand dollars for the lease 
and an extra thousand as bonus. Thus 
would the value of the stock be clear 
profit, and, besides, Slensky would not 
have to make improvements. 


It was about two o’clock, while they 
were still tossed with doubt, when a spe- 
cial delivery letter came addressed to 
Slensky. Quick examination showed 
him the letter was signed “I, Bergman,” 
and they fell to reading it breathlessly. 

In a nutshell, the communication ac- 
knowledged Slensky’s prompt reply and 
thanked him, as the matter was one of 
extreme haste. The writer stated that 
he was a‘prominent Chicago jeweler, 
and that he wished to open a big branch 
in New York. Judging from Slensky’s 
description, the writer continued, the 
store was just the thing he wanted, and 
in that event he would be glad to close 
the deal immediately. He noted that 
Mister Slensky was not sure he could 
have the place, and so, of course, could 
not close the bargain until he was cer- 
tain that he was not wasting time. He 
concluded by entreating Mister Slensky 
to arrange the matter immediately, so 
he could pay down the cash and be off 
to Chicago with an easy mind. 

Never had Mr. or Mrs. Slensky seen 
a letter that more clearly indicated af- 
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fluence. There it was, written on the 
stationery of the Waldorf-Astoria, in a 
beautiful business hand that must have 
been acquired by signing checks. They 
fairly bubbled over in the excess of their 
joy. But there was no time to be lost 
if Mr. Slensky would secure the neces- 
sary six thousand dollars before the 
bank closed. True, she advocated see- 
ing Kallman, the lawyer, for advice, but 
this Slensky would not listen to. Had 
he not wasted two dollars the night be- 
fore, and why should he waste more 
when the matter was so simple and 
clear? 

Off to bank he hastened, and when 
he returned, an hour later, his breast 
pocket bulged with banknotes. Then 
with the skill of long experience Slen- 
sky drew up an absolute bill of sale of 
the stock, good-will, fixtures and lease 
of Cohenheim’s store, cunningly insert- 
ing a stipulation that the transaction was 
to be incontestible and possession im- 
mediate. 

Scarcely was he through with sup- 
per when Slensky again hastened to the 
store. Cohenheim greeted him warmly. 
He noticed with satisfaction that Bern- 
stein was out. Quickly he got to the 
subject, first offering the four thousand 
dollars and painfully bargaining his 
way up to six. He almost chuckled 
aloud when Cohenheim, finally accept- 
ing the offer, counted the cash over 
slowly and then put his signature to the 
bill of sale. Nor was Slensky satisfied 
until Aaron Moskochift, the furrier next 
door, had been brought in to witness the 
document. Then there came a mighty 
change in Slensky’s manner toward his 
antagonist. 

“Now, Mr. Cohenheim,” he snarled, 
“you can get oudt pretty qvick. Unt I 
vish Bernstein vas here so I can tell him 
somet’ing.” 

At that moment Bernstein came 
through the door and drew near with a 
curious smile on his face. 

“Mister Bernstein,” said Slensky, “I 


haf bought der place oudt, unt you are 
fired dis minute.” 

“Sure,” replied Bernstein indiffer- 
ently. 

“Unt vat vill you do now dot you 
haf no job?” inquired Slensky with in- 
sulting solicitude. ‘Maybe you vill be 
sorry you haf made me a insult.” 

“Not so,” replied Bernstein, with a 
satisfied shrug of the shoulders. “I am 
to be partner in Mr. Cohenheim’s new 
store up town.” 

“Partner,” yelled Slensky. 

“Sure,” replied Bernstein, ‘‘Cohen- 
heim could not sell this place to you, and 
he made me a contract if I managed it 
for $5,000 I was to be his partner. If 
I got more, I was to split the difference 
with him. So you have made me a big 
present, Mister Slensky, for my insult. 
I made the insult so you would get sore 
and buy the place to fire me out.” 

Both he and Cohenheim joined in a 
fit of laughter. Slensky was fairly 
bursting with rage. So they had tried 
to swindle him, hey? Well, he would 
make them feel pretty sorry now. 

“Cohenheim,” he snorted, “you are a 
damn svindler, unt you t’ink you haf 
der best of me, iss it? Vell, I vill show 
you how easy you are. Efen Mrs. Slen- 
sky, who knows not’ing of business, put 
up der scheme vot beat you.” 

Out from his pocket came a copy of 
the Herald advertisement and the letter 
he had received from “Mr. I. Berg- 
man.” 

“See,” chuckled Slensky, ‘you haf 
got der vorst of it. I shall make money 
mit der bargain.” 

He pushed the paper and letter at 
them and Bernstein looked at both quiz- 
zically. 

“Maybe so—later on,” said Bernstein, 
“but not now. Mr. Bergman was in this 
afternoon and does not like the place.” 

“Bergman vas in,” gasped Slensky, a 
most indescribable feeling taking pos- 
session of him; “‘vot do you mean?” 

“Yes,” said Bernstein, “he is my 
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brother-in-law, who sells jewelry in 
Chicago. He is on for a visit, and we 
thought it might hurry the sale if he 
put in the advertisement and answered 
your letter.” 

“Qi, oi,” groaned Slensky, tearing at 
his whiskers, “but I will make der law 
on you. I vill sue Bergman unt make 
him pay or go to chail.” 

Cohenheim and Bernstein had donned 
their coats and hats and were on their 
way to the door. 

“Maybe not,” sneered Bernstein, “he 


only wrote he thought the place would 
suit him, and it did not, after he saw it. 
And, Mister Slensky,”’ he added sar- 
castically, ‘perhaps another time you 
will not throw my father and mother out 
on the street in winter.” 

Cohenheim was waiting on the steps, 
giving vent to uproarious laughter. 

“Bernstein,” he said, slapping him on 
the back, “he said Mrs. Slensky made up 
all der scheme.” Then, in an awe- 
stricken whisper: “Got help Mrs. Slens- 
ky!” 
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CHAPTER III 


LORA, before the mirror, gaily stab- 

bing in her long hat-pins, confessed 
to herself that last night had been queer, 
as queer as queer could be; but this 
morning, luckily, was real again. Her 
fancy last night had—yes, she was 
afraid it really had—run away with her. 
And she turned and held the hand-mir- 
ror high, to be sure of the line of her 
tilted hat, gave a touch to the turn of her 
wide, close belt, a flirt to the frills of her 
bodice. 

It was Clara, standing at the foot of 
the stairs, who belonged to the morning, 
so brisk, so fresh, so practical she ap- 
peared. She held a book in her hand. 

“IT am going to drive over to the Pur- 
dies’,” she explained. “I have an er- 
rand there.” 

Flora smiled at the thought of how 
many persons would have errands to the 
Purdies’ now. It was refreshing to 
catch Clara in this weakness. She felt 
a throb of it herself when she recalled 
the breathless moment at the supper ta- 
ble last evening. “Oh, that will be a 
heavenly driv2,” she said. “Please ask 
me to go with you. My errand can 
wait.” 

“Why, certainly. I should like to 
have you,” said Clara. But if she had 
returned a flat “no,” Flora would not 
have had a dryer sense of unwelcome. 
Still, she had gone too far to retreat. 
After all, it was only Clara’s manner, 
and her buoyant interest in the expedi- 
tion was stronger than her diffidence. 


Down the broad slopes that were 


swept by the grand drive all was green 
to the water’s edge. The long line of 
the barracks, the officers’ quarters, the 


great parade-ground, set in the flat land 
between hills and bay, looked like a 
child’s toy, pretty and little. They heard 
the note of a bugle, thin and silver clear, 
and they could see the little figures mus- 
tering; but in her preoccupation it did 
not occur to Flora that they should be in 
time for parade. But when the carriage 
had crossed the viaduct, and swung 
them, past the acacias, around the last 
white curve into the white dust of the 
parade-ground, Clara turned, as if with 
a fresh idea. 

“Wouldn’t you like to stop and watch 
it?” 

“Why, yes,” Flora assented. The 
brilliance of light and color, the preci- 
sion of movement, the sound of the 
brasses under the open sky were an in- 
termezzo in harmony with her spirited 
mood. 

The carriage stopped under the scanty 
shadow of some trees that bordered the 
walk from the officers’ quarters. 

Farther on, beyond the trees, two fig- 
ures were coming down. Flora almost 


‘grinned as she recognized the large lin- 


en umbrella that Mrs. Purdie invaria- 
bly carried when abroad in the reserva- 
tion, and presently the trim and bound- 
ing figure of Mrs. Purdie herself, under 
it. The Purdies were coming down to 
parade—at least Mrs. Purdie was. But 
the tall figure beside her—that was not 
the major. She took up her lorgnon. It 
was—no, it could not be—yet surely it 
was Harry! Lazy Harry, up and out, 
and squiring Mrs. Purdie to the review 
at half-past ten in the morning! “Are 
we all mad?” Flora thought with a 
laugh. 
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Harry came swingingly down the 
walk, straight toward her, and across 
the road to the carriage, his hat lifted, 
his hand out. 

“Well, Flora,” he said “this is luck! 
Good morning, Mrs. Britton.” 

“What in the world has got you up so 
early?” Flora asked. 

“Came out to see Purdie on business, 
and here you are all ready to drive me 
back.” 

“That’s your reward.” 

Harry brushed his handkerchief over 
his damp forehead. ‘Well, there’s one 
coming to me, for I haven’t found Pur- 
die.” 

Her eyes were dancing with mischief. 
“Harry, I believe you’re out here about 
the Crew Idol, too!” 

He shook his head at her, smiling. “I 
wouldn’t talk too much about that, 
Flora. It flicks poor Purdie on the raw 
every time that—’” His sentence trailed 
off into something else, for Mrs. Purdie 
and-Clara were speaking. 

The book had changed hands, to- 
gether, evidently, with several explana- 
tions, and Mrs. Purdie, with her foot on 
the carriage step, was ready to make one 
of these over again. 

“The major’ll be so sorry. He’s gone 
in town. It’s so unusual for him to get 
off at this hour, but he said he had to 
catch a man. As Mrs. Britton and I 
were saying, he’s likely to be very busy 
until this dreadful affair is straightened 
out. If you can only wait a little longer, 
Mr. Cressy,” she went on, turning to 
Harry; “I am expecting him every mo- 
ment.” 

“Oh, it’s of no importance,” said 
Harry, but he looked at his watch with 
a fold between his brows, and then at 
the car that was just coming in. 

“Well, at least, you’ll have time to see 
the parade,” said Mrs. Purdie. “TI al- 
ways think it’s a pretty sight, though 
most of the women get tired of it.” 

Clara’s face showed that she belonged 
to the latter class; but Flora, too keenly 
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attuned to sounds and sights not to be 
swayed by outward circumstance, was 
content for the time to watch, in the 
cloud of dust, the wheeling platoons and 
rhythmic columns. 

Yet through all—even when she was 
not looking at him—she was aware of 
Harry’s restlessness, of his impatience; 
and as the last company swung barrack- 
ward, and the cloud began to settle over 
the empty field, he snapped his watch- 
case smartly, and remarked, “Still no 
major.” 

“Why, there he is now!” Mrs. Purdie 
screamed, pointing across the parade- 
ground. 

Flora looked. Half-way down on the 
adjoining side of the parallelogram, 
back toward her, the redoubtable Kerr 
was standing. She recognized him on 
the instant, as if he were the most fa- 
miliar figure in her life. Yet she was 
more surprised to see him here than she 
had been to see Harry. She felt in- 
clined to rub her eyes. It took a moment 
for her to realize that his companion 
was indeed Major Purdie. 

The major had recognized his wife’s 
signaling umbrella, but the two ap- 
proaching strolled easily and talked. 
Even in cold daylight Kerr still gave 
Flora the impression that the open was 
not big enough to hold him, but she saw 
a difference in his mood, a graver eye, a 
colder mouth, and, when he finally 
greeted them, a manner that was brusk. 
It showed uncivil beside the major’s ur- 
banity. 

The major was “glad, very glad to 
see them all!’ He was evidently, also, 
a little flurried. But Harry’s nervous- 
ness had left him now that Purdie was 
within his reach. He passed his hand 
through his arm. “May I see you for 
five minutes, Major?” 

The excellent major looked harassed. 

“Suppose we all step up to the house,” 
he suggested. ‘Why, you’re not going, 
man?” he objected to Kerr, who had 
fallen back a step, and with lifted hat 
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and balanced cane, was signaling his 
farewells. 

“Do let us go up to the house,” said 
Clara. “And Mrs. Purdie, won’t you 
drive up with me? Flora wants to 
walk.” 

Flora stood up. She had a confused 
impression that she had expressed no 
such desire, and that there was room 
for three in the landau; but the mental 
shove that Clara had administered gave 
her an impetus that carried her out of 
the carriage before she realized what 
she was about. Some one had offered a 
hand to help her, and when she was on 
the ground she saw it was Kerr, who 
had come back and was standing beside 
her. He was smiling quizzically. 

“I feel rather like walking, myself,” 
Kerr said quietly. “Do you want a com- 
panion?” 

She turned to him with gratitude. “I 
should be glad of one,” she said quickly. 
She was touched. She had not thought 
he could be so gentle. 

Harry was already moving off up the 
board walk with the major. The car- 
riage was turning. Kerr looked at the 
backs of the two women being driven 
away, and then at Flora. “Very good,” 
he said, raising her parasol; “you are 
the deposed heir, and I am your faith- 
ful servant.” 

“But indeed I do want to walk,” she 
protested, a little shy at the way he read 
her case. 

“But you didn’t think of it until she 
gave you the suggestion, eh?” he 
quizzed. 

“She probably had something to say 
to Mrs. Purdie that—’ 

“My dear child,’ he caught her up 
earnestly, “don’t think I’m criticizing 
your friend’s motive. I am only saying 
I saw something done that was not 
pretty, though really, if you will for- 
give me—it was very funny.” 

Flora smiled ruefully. ‘It must have 
been—absurd. I am afraid I often am. 
But what else could I have done?” 
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He seemed to ponder a moment. “I 
fancy you couldn’t have done anything 
different. That’s why I came back for 
you,” he volunteered gaily. 

She looked up at him suddenly. “Do 
you think I am weak?” she demanded. 

The lines of his face broke up into 
laughter. ‘‘No,” he said, “I think you 
are misplaced.” 

She knitted her brows at him in per- 
plexity, but his hand was on the white 
wicket gate, and she had to walk through 
it ahead of him as he set it open for her. 

Clara and Mrs. Purdie were matching 
crewels; and, sitting on the top step, 
Flora instructed Kerr as to the composi- 
tion of the tropical glacier they were 
drinking. Ten girls had probably so in- 
structed him before, but it would do to 
fill up the gap. 

Like a stone plumped into a pool the 
major and Harry reéntered this stagna- 
tion. They were brisk and buoyant. 
Harry, especially, had the air of a man 
who sees stimulating business before 
him. Immediately all talked at once. 

“Now that we’ve got you here, you 
must all stay to luncheon,” Mrs. Purdie 
determined. 

It looked as if her company were 
about to accept her invitation unani- 
mously, but Harry demurred. He had 
to be at Montgomery Street and Jackson 
by one o'clock. “I hoped,” he added, 
glancing at Flora, “that some one was 
to drive me part of the way at least.” 

Flora, with an unruly sense of disap- 
pointment, yet opened her lips for the 
courteous answer, but Clara was quicker. 
She rose. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’ll drive you back 
with pleasure.” 

Harry’s glimmer of annoyance was 
comic. 

“I have to be at the house for lunch- 
eon,” Clara explained to her hostess as 
she buttoned her glove, “but there is no 
reason why Flora shouldn’t stay.” 

“Oh, I should love to,” Flora mur- 
mured, not knowing whether she was 
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more embarrassed or pleased at this 
high-handed disposition which placed 
her where she wanted to be. 

But the way Clara had leaped at her 
opportunity! Flora looked curiously at 
Harry. 

He seemed uneasy at being pounced 
upon, but that might be merely because 
he was balked of a téte-a-téte with her- 
self. For while Clara went on to the 
gate with their hostess he lingered a mo- 
ment with Flora. 

“May I see you to-night?” 

“All you have to do is to come.” 

She gave him an oblique, upward 
glance, and had a pleasant sense of 
power to see his face relax and smile. 
She had a dance for that evening; but 
she thrust it aside without regret. 


CHAPTER IV 


Flora liked this funny little dining- 
room with walls as frail as box-boards, 
low-ceilinged and flooded with sun. She 
looked across at Kerr, sitting oppo- 
site, to see if perhaps he fitted too. 
But he was foreign, decidedly. He 
kept about him still the hint of delicate 
masquerade that she had noticed the 
night before. Out of avors, alone with 
her, he had lost it. For a moment he 
had been absolutely off his guard. And 
even now he was more off his guard 
than he had been last night. She was 
surprised to see him so unstudied, so un- 
critical, so humorously anecdotal. If 
she and the major, between them, had 
dragged him into this against his will 
he did not show it. She rose from the 
table with the feeling that in an hour 
all three of them had become quite old 
friends of his, though without knowing 
anything further about him. 

“We must do this again,” Mrs. Purdie 
said, as they parted from her in the gar- 
den. 

“Surely we will,” Kerr answered her. 

But Flora had the feeling that they 
never, never would. 


But at least they were going away to- 
gether. They would walk together as 
far as the little car, whose terminal was 
the edge of the parade-ground. But 
just outside of the gate he stopped. 

“Do you especially like board walks?” 
he asked. 

It was an instant before she took his 
meaning. Then she laughed. “No. I 
like green paths.” 

He waved with his cane. “There is a 
path yonder, that goes over a bridge, 
and beyond that a hill.” 

“And at the top of that another car,” 
Flora reminded him. 

“Ah well,” he said, “there are flowers 
on the way, at least.” He looked at her 
whimsically. “There are three purple 
irises under the bridge. I noticed them 
as I came along.” 

She was pleased that he had noticed 
that for himself—pleased, too, that he 
had suggested the longer way. 

The narrow path that they had chosen 
branched out upon the main path, broad 
and yellow, which dipped downward 
into the hollow. From there came the 
murmur of water. Green showed 
through the white grass of last summer. 
Sauntering between plantations of 
young eucalyptus, they came to the 
arched stone bridge. They leaned on the 
parapet, looking down at the marshy 
stream beneath and at the three irises 
Kerr had remarked, knee deep in swamp 
ground. 

“Now that I see them I suppose I 
want them,” Flora remarked. 

“Of course,” he assented. “Then 
hold all these.” 

He put into her hands the loose bunch 
of syringa and rose plucked for her in 
the Purdies’ garden, laid his hat and 
gloves on the parapet; then, with an eye 
for the better bank, walked to the end of 
the bridge. 

She watched him descending the steep 
bank and issuing into the broad shallow 
basin of the stream’s way. He advanced 
from tussock to tussock. He came to the 
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brink of the marsh. The lilies wavered 
what seemed but a hand’s-breadth from 
him. But he stooped, he reached— Oh, 
could anything so foolish happen as that 
he could not get them! Or, more foolish 
still, plunge in to the knees! He straight- 
ened from his fruitless effort, drew back, 
but before she could think what he was 
about he had leaned forward again, 
flashed out his cane, and with three 
quick, cutting slashes the lilies were 
mown. It was deftly, delicately, aston- 
ishingly done, but it gave her a singular 
shock, as if she had seen _a hawk strike 
its prey. He drew them cleverly toward 
him in the crook of his cane, took them 
up daintily in his fingers, and returned 
to her across the shallow valley. She 
awaited them with mixed emotions. 

“Oh, how could you!” she murmured, 
as he put them into her hand. 

He looked at her in amused astonish- 
ment. “Why, aren’t they all right?” 

They were, indeed, as clean clipped 
off and as perfect as if the daintiest hand 
had plucked them. 

“Oh, yes,” she admitted, “they’re 
lovely, but I don’t like the way you got 
them.” 

“T took the means I had,’ he ob- 
jected. 

“T don’t think I like it.” 

His whole face was sparkling with in- 
terest and amusement. “Is that so? 
Why not?” 

“You're too—too”—she cast about for 
the word—“too terribly resourceful!” 

“T see,” he said. If she had feared 
he would laugh, it showed how little she 
had gaged the limits of his laughter. 
He only looked at her rather more in- 
tently than he had before. 

“But, my good child, resourcefulness 
is a very natural instinct. I am afraid 
you read more into it than is there. You 
wanted the flowers, I had a stick, and in 
my youth I was taught to strike clean 
and straight. I am really a very simple 
fellow.” 

Looking him in the eyes, which were 
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of a clear, candid gray, she was ready 
to believe it. They crossed the open ex- 
panse of the shallow valley and were 
climbing toward the avenue of cypresses. 

Vague questions formed in her mind, 
but there was no time for words. He 
stopped the car with a flick of his agile 
cane, and handed her in as if he had 
handed her into a carriage. Her hand 
was in his for the fraction of a minute. 
Then the car was widening the distance 
between them, and she was no longer 
looking into his face, which had seemed 
at their last moment both merry and 
wistful, but back at his diminishing fig- 
ure, showing black against the pale Pre- 
sidio hills. 


CHAPTER V 


He had so disturbed her, his presence 
had so obliterated other presences and 
annihilated time, that it took an encoun- 
ter with Clara to remind her of her ar- 
rangement for the evening. The dance? 
No, she had given that up. She had 
promised Harry to be at home. Clara 
wanted to know rather austerely what 
she intended to do about the dinner. 
This was dreadful! Flora had forgot- 
ten it completely. Nothing to be done 
but go, and leave a message for Harry 


—apology, and assurance that she would - 


be home early. She wondered if she 
were losing her memory. 

She appeared to be changing alto- 
gether, for the dinner bored her. She 
left immediately, arriving at her own 
red stone portal at ten. But coming in, 
all a-flutter with the idea of having kept 
him waiting, she found her note as she 
had left it. She questioned Shima. 
There had been no message from Mr. 
Cressy. Her first annoyance was lost in 
wonder. What could be the matter? If 
this were neglect on Harry’s part—well, 
it would be the first time. But she did 
not believe it was neglect. He had been 
too eager that morning. 

The French clock on the mantel rang 
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half-past ten. The sound had hardly 
died in the great spaces before she heard 
the fine snarl of the electric bell. 

She restrained an impulse to dash into 
the hall, and stood impatient in the mid- 
dle of the room. 

He came in hastily, his lips all ready 
with words which hesitated at sight of 
her. 
“Why, you’re going out!” he said. 

She had forgotten the cloak that still 
hung from her shoulders. 

“No, I’ve just come in, and all my 
fine apologies for being out are wasted. 
How long do you think Clara ’ll let you 
stop at this hour?” 

“Clara isn’t here,” he said. 

“Well, then your time is all the 
shorter.” She was nettled that he 
should be oblivious of his lapse. Their 
relation had never been sentimental, but 
he had always been punctilious. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, arriving at last 
at his apology. “I couldn’t help being 
late. I’ve had a day of it.” He drew 
his hand across his forehead, and she no- 
ticed that he was in his morning clothes 
and looked as rumpled and flurried as a 
man just from the office. 

She relented. ‘Poor dear! You do 
look tired! Don’t take that chair. It’s 
more Louis XV than comfortable. Come 
into the library. And remember,” she 
added, when Shima had set the decanter 
and glasses beside him, “you are to stay 
just twenty minutes.” 

He took a sip of his drink and looked 
at her over the top of his glass. ‘I may 
have to stay longer if you want to hear 
about it.” He stopped, waited a mo- 
ment while she leaned forward expect- 
ant. “Flora,” he began again, “are you 
mum ?” 

She nodded, breathless. 

“Not a word to Clara?” 

“Oh, of course not.” 

“Well—” He twisted around in his 
chair the better to face her. ‘“To-mor- 
row there will be published a reward of 
twenty thousand dollars for the return 
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of the Crew Idol, and. no questions 
asked.” 

“Oh!” she said. And again, “Oh, is 
that all!” She was disappointed. “I 
don’t see why you and the major should 
have been so mysterious about that.” 

“You don’t, eh? Suppose you had 
taken the ring—wouldn’t it make a dif- 
ference to you if you knew twenty-four 
hours ahead that a reward of twenty 
thousand dollars would be published? 
Wouldn’t you expect every man’s hand 
to be against you at that price? If you 
had a pal, wouldn’t you be afraid he’d 
sell you up? Wouldn’t you be glad of 
twenty-four hours’ start to keep him 
from turning state’s evidence? Well— 
it’s just so that he shan’t have the start 
that the authorities are keeping so al- 
mighty dark about the reward. They 
want to spring it on him.” 

Flora leaned forward with knitted 
brows. “Yes, I can see that, but still, 
just among ourselves, this morning—” 

Harry smiled. ‘You've lost sight of — 
the fact that it is just among ourselves 
the thing has happened.” 

“Oh, oh! Now you're ridiculous!” 

“I might be, if the thing had hap- 
pened anywhere but in this town; but 
think a moment. How much do we 
know of the people we meet, where they 
were, and who they were, before they 
came here? There’s a case in point. It 
was not quite ‘among ourselves’ this 
morning.” 

“Harry, how horrid of you!” She 
was on the point of declaring that she 
knew Kerr very well indeed; but she re- 
membered this might not be the thing 
to say to Harry. 

“My dear girl, I’m not saying any- 
thing against him. I only remarked 
that we did not know him.” 

“Don’t you, Harry?” 

He gave her a quick look. 
what put that into your head?” 

“I—I don’t know. I thought you 
looked at him very hard last night in 
the picture gallery. And afterward, at 


“Why, 
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supper, don’t you remember, you did not 
want me. to mention your connection 
with something or other he was talking 
about ?” 

“Something or other he was talking 
about?” Harry inquired with a frown- 
ing smile. 

“T think it was about that Embassy 
ball—” 

“T didn’t want you to mention the 
Embassy ball?” he repeated, and now 
he was only smiling. “My dear child, 
you are dreaming.” 

She looked at him with the bewil- 
dered feeling that he was flatly contra- 
dicting himself. And yet she could re- 
member he had not shaken his head at 
her. He had only nodded. Could it be 
that her cherished imagination had 
played her a trick at last? But the next 
moment it occurred to her that somehow 
she had been led away from her first 
question. 

“Then have you seen him, Harry?” 
she insisted. 

“No!” He jerked it out so sharply 
that it startled her, but she stuck to her 
subject. 

“And you wouldn’t have minded my 
telling him you had been at that ball?” 

There was a pause while Harry 
looked at the fire Then— “Look 
here,” he burst out, “did he ask you 
about it?” 

“Oh, no,” she protested. “I only just 
happened to wonder.” 

He stared at her as if he would have 
liked to shake her. But then he rose 
from his frowning attitude before the 
fire, came over to her, sat on the arm of 
her chair, and, with the tip of one finger 
under her chin, lifted her face; but she 
did not lift her eyes. She heard only 
his voice, very low, with a caressing note 
that she hardly knew as Harry’s. 

“Tt isn’t that I care what you say to 
him. The fact is, Flora, I suppose I was 
a little jealous, but I naturally don’t like 
the suggestion that you would discuss 
me with a stranger.” 
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She knew herself properly reproved, 
and she reproached herself, not for what 
she had actually said to Kerr of Harry 
—that had been trivial enough—but for 
that wayward impulse she had to con- 
fide in this clear-eyed, whimsical stran- 
ger, as it had never occurred to her to 
confide in Harry. 

She raised her eyes. “Certainly I 
shall not discuss you with him. And 
now, really, you must go home,” she 
urged, trying to rise. 

“But look here,” he protested, still on 
the arm of her chair, “there’s another 
thing I want to ask you about.” And 
by the tip of one finger he lifted her 
left hand shining with rings. ‘You will 
have to have another one of these, you 
know. It’s been on my mind for a week. 
Is there any sort you haven’t already ?” 

She held up her hand to the light and 
fluttered its glitter. 

“Any one that you gave me would be 
different from the others, wouldn’t it?” 
she asked prettily. 

“Oh, that’s very nice of you, Flora, 
but I want to find you something new. 
When shall we look for it? To-mor- 
row, in the morning?” 

“Yes, I should love it,” she answered, 
but with no particular enthusiasm, for 
the idea of shopping with Harry, and 
shopping at Shreve’s, did not present a 
wide field of possibility. “But I have a 
luncheon to-morrow,” she added, “‘so we 
must make it as early as ten.” 

“Oh, you two!” 

At Clara’s mildly reproving voice, so 
close beside them, both started like con- 
spirators. They had not heard her come 
in, yet there she was, just inside the 
doorway, still wrapped in her- cloak. 
But there was none of the impetus of 
arrested motion in her attitude. She 
stood at repose as if she might have 
waited not to interrupt them. 

“Don’t scold Flora,” said Harry, ris- 
ing. “It’s my fault. She sent me away 
half an hour ago. But it is so com- 
fortable here!” 
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Flora couldn’t tell whether he was 
simply natural, or whether he was giv- 
ing this domestic color to their inter- 
view on purpose. She rather thought it 
was the latter. 

“To-morrow at ten, then!” he said 
cheerfully to Flora. The stiff curtains 
rustled behind him, and the two women 
were left together. 

“What an important appointment,” 
said Clara lightly, “to bring a man at 
this hour to make it.” 

“Oh, it is awfully!’ Flora answered 
in the same key. “To choose my en- 
gagement ring.” 

Clara’s delicate brows flew upward, 
and the quick facial movement said, “I 
don’t believe it.” 


CHAPTER VI 


The memory of Clara’s incredulous 
glance remained with her as something 
curious, and she was not unprepared to 
be challenged when, the next morning, 
she hurried down the hall, drawing on 
her gloves. Clara’s door did open, but 
the lady herself, yawning lightly on the 
threshold this time, had no questions for 
her. “Remember the luncheon,” she ad- 
vised, ‘and by the way, Ella wants us to 
sit in their box to-night. Don’t forget to 
tell Harry.” 

Flora threw back a gay “All right,” 
but she was in danger of forgetting even 
the object of their errand, once she and 
Harry were out in the bright glare of 
the street. 

Each succeeding cross-street gave up 
a flash of blue water. From the crest of 
the hill they had looked a mile down the 
long, gray throat of the street to where 
the ferry building lay stretched out with 


its one tall tower pricked up among the ° 


masts of shipping. Half-way between 
their momentary perch and the ferry 
slips the street suddenly thickened, dark- 
ened, swarmed, flying a yellow pennon 
high above blackened roofs. And now, 
as they slipped down the long decline 


into the foreign quarter the pungent, 
Oriental breath of Chinatown was blown 
up to them. She breathed it in readily. 
It was pleasant because it was strange, 
outlandish, suggesting a wide web of 
life beyond her own knowledge. She 
wondered what Harry was thinking of 
it, as he sat with his passive profile 
turned from her to the heathen street 
ahead. She guessed, by the curl of his 
nostril, that it was only present to him as 
an unpleasant odor to be got through as 
quickly as possible; but she was wrong. 
He had another thought. This time, 
oddly enough, a thought for her. 

He gave it to her presently, abrupt, 
matter-of-fact material. ‘That Chinese 
goldsmith down there has good stuff now 
and then. How’d you like to look in 
there before we go on to what-you-call- 
’em’s,—the regular place?” 

“You mean for a ring?’ She was 
doubtful only of his meaning. 

“You have so many of the Shreve 
kind,” he explained. “I thought you 
might like it, Flora; you’re so roman- 
tic,” he laughed. 

“Like it,” she cried, too touched at his 
thought for her to resent the imputation. 
“T would love it. But I didn’t know they 
had such things.” 

“Now and then,—though it is a rare 
chance.” 

“But that will be just the fun of it,” 
she hastened, half afraid lest Harry 
should change his mind, “to see if we 
can possibly find one that will be differ- 
ent from all these others.” 

She kept this little feeling of explora- 
tion close about her, as they left the car, 
a block above the green trees of the 
plaza, and entered one of the narrow 
streets that wasn’t even a cross street, 
but an alley, running to a bag’s end, 
with balconies, green railings and nar- 
cissus taking the sun. 

In the middle of the block, sunk a lit- 
tle back from the fronts of the others, 
the goldsmith’s shop showed a single, 
filmed window; and the pale glow 
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through it proclaimed that the worker 
in metals preferred another light to the 
sun’s. The threshold was worn to a hol- 
low that surprised the foot; and the in- 
terior into which it led them gloomed so 
suddenly around them after the broad 
sunlight, that it was a moment before 
they made out the little man behind the 
counter, sitting hunched up on a high 
stool. 

“Hullo, Joe,” said Harry, in that 
same voice that hailed his friends on the 
street corners; but the goldsmith only 
nodded like a nodding mandarin, as if, 
without looking up, he took them in and 
sensed their errand. He wore a round, 
blue Chinese cap drawn over his crown; 
a pair of strange goggles like a mask 
over his eyes, and his little body seemed 
to poise as lightly on his high stool as a 
wisp, as if there were no more flesh in 
it than in his long, dry fingers that so 
marvelously manipulated the metal. 
Over everything was spread a dimness 
of age like dust. It enveloped the little 
man behind the counter, not with the 
frailness that belongs to human age, but 
with that weathered, polished hardness 
which time brings to antiques of wood 
and metal. Indeed he appeared so like a 
carved idol in a curio shop that Flora 
was a little startled to find that he was 
looking at her. Chinamen had always 
seemed to her blank automatons; but this 
one looked keenly, pointedly, as if he 
personally took note. His little physiog- 
nomy had no more expression than a 
withered nut. But there was something 
about it more disturbing than its vanish- 
ing intelligence, something unexpected, 
and out of harmony with the rest of him, 
yet so illusive that, flit over him as her 
eye would, she failed to find it. 

-“Harry,” she murmured to Cressy 
who was stirring the contents of a shal- 
low tray with a disdainful forefinger, 
“this little man gives me the shivers.” 

“Old Joe?” Harry smiled indulgently. 
“He’s a queer customer. Been quite a 
figurehead in Chinatown for twenty 
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years. Say, Joe, heap bad!” and with 
the back of his hand he flicked the tray 
away from him. 

The little man undoubled his knees 
and descended the stool. He stood breast 
high behind the counter. He dropped 
a lack-lustre eye to the box. “Velly 
nice,” he murmured with vague, falling 
inflection. 

“Oh, rotten!’ Harry laughed at him. 

“You no like?” 

“No. No like. You got something 
else?” 

“No.” It was like a door closed in the 
face of their hope—that falling inflec- 
tion, that blank of vacuity that settled 
over his face, and his whole drooping 
figure. He seemed to be only mutely 
waiting their immediate departure to 
climb back again on his high stool. But 
Harry still leaned on the counter and 
grinned ingratiatingly. “Oh, Joe, you 
good flen’. You got something pretty— 
maby ?” 

The curtain of vacuity parted just a 
crack—let through a gleam of intense 
intelligence. “Maby.” The goldsmith 


‘chuckled deeply, as if Harry had unwit- 


tingly perpetrated some joke—some par- 
ticularly clever conjurer’s trick. He 
sidled out behind the counter, past a 
grinning brazier, and shuffled into the 
back of the shop where he opened a 
door. ; 

Flora had expected a cupboard, but 
the vista it gave upon was a long, 
black, incredibly narrow passage, that 
stretched away into gloom with all the 
suggestion of distance of a road going 
over a horizon. Down this the gold- 
smith went, with his straw slippers 
clapping on his heels, until his small 
figure merged in the gloom and pres- 


‘ently disappeared altogether, and only 


the faint flipper-flap of his slippers 
came back, growing more and more dis- 
tant to them, and finally dying into 
silence. In the stillness that followed 
while they waited they could hear each 
other breathe. Then came the flipper- 
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flap of the goldsmith’s slippers return- 
ing. The sound snapped their tension, 
and Harry laughed. “Lord knows how 
tar he went to get it!” 

“Across the street?” Flora wondered. 

“Or under it. And it won’t be worth 
two bits when it gets here.” He peered 
at the little man coming toward them 
down the passage, flapping and shuf- 
fling, and carrying, held before him in 
both Hands, a square, deep little box. 

It was a worn, nondescript box that 
he set down before them, but the jeal- 
ous way he had carried it had suggested 
treasure, and Flora leaned eagerly for- 
ward as he raised the cover, half ex- 
pecting the blaze of a jewel case. She 
saw at first only dull shanks of metal 
tumbled one upon the other. But, after 
a moment’s peering, between them she 
caught gleams of veritable light. Her 
fingers went in to retrieve a hoop of 
heavy silver, in the midst of which was 
sunk a flawed topaz. She admired a 
moment the play of light over the im- 


perfection, “But this isn’t Chinese,” 
she objected, turning her surprise on 
Harry. 


“Lots of ’em aren’t. These men 
glean everywhere. That’s pretty.” He 
held up a little circle of discolored but 
lusterful pearls—let it fall again, since 
it was only worth a glance. To find a 
perfect thing in this place would be too 
extraordinary to hope for. Yet, taking 
up the next, and the next, Flora found 
herself wishing it might be this one— 
this cracked intaglio. No? Then this 
blue one—say. The setting spoke noth- 
ing for it. It was a plain, thin, round 
hoop of palpable brass, and the battered 
setting seemed almost too feeble to hold 
the solitary stone. But the stone! She 
looked it full in the eye, the big, blaz- 
ing, blue eye of it. What was the mat- 
ter with this one? A flaw? She held 
it to the light. 

Down to its very heart,- which was 
near to black, it was clear fire, and out- 
ward toward the facets struck flaming 
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hyacinth hues with white crosslights that 
dazzled and mesmerized. Just the look 
of it—the marvelous deep well of its 
light—declared its truth. 

“Harry,” she breathed, without tak- 
ing her gaze from the thing in her 
hand, “do look at this!” 

She felt him lean closer. Then with 
an abrupt “Let’s see it,” he took it from 
her—held it to the light, laid it on his 
palm, looked sharply across the counter 
at the shopkeeper, then back at the ring 
with a long scrutiny. His face, too, 
had a flush of excitement. 

“Is it—good?” Flora faltered. 

“A sapphire,” he said, and taking her 
third finger by: the tip, he slid on the 
thin circle of metal. 

She breathed high, looking down at 
the stone with eyes absorbed in the blue 
fire. It was too beautiful. The feel- 
ing it brought her was too sharp for 
pure pleasure. It was dimly like fear. 
Yet instinctively she shut her hand 
about the ring. She murmured out her 
wonder. “How in the world did such 
a thing come here?” 

“Oh, not so strange,” Harry an- 
swered. “These chaps’—and his bold 
hand indicated the shopkeeper—‘take 
in anything—that is, anything worth 
their while; and wait, and wait, and 
wait until they see just the moment— 
and turn it to account.” 

It might be because Harry’s eyes 
were so taken with the jewel that his 
tongue ran recklessly. He had spoken 
low, but Flora seft an anxious glance 
to be sure the shopkeeper hadn’t over- 
heard. She had meant only to glance, 
but she found herself staring into eyes 
that stared back from the other side of 
the counter. That wide, unwinking scru- 
tiny filled her whole vision. For an in- 
stant she saw nothing but the dance of 
scintillant pupils. Then, with a little 
gasp she clutched at her companion’s 
arm. “Qh, Harry!” 

His glance came quickly round to 
her. “Why, what’s the matter?” 
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She murmured, “That Chinaman has 
blue eyes!” 

He looked at her with good-natured 
wonder. 

“Why, Flora, haven’t you blue on the 
brain? I believe he has, though,” he 
added, as he peered across the counter 
at the shopkeeper, whose gaze now flut- 
tered under narrowed lids; “but why in 
the world should blue eyes scare you?” 
He looked from the shopkeeper to the 
sapphire. ‘Do you like it, Flora?’ he 
said. ‘Do you want it?” He spoke 
eagerly against her reluctance. 

“It is the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw, but—” She could not put it to 
him why she shrank from it. That feel- 
ing which had touched her at the first 
had a little expanded, the sense of the 
sapphire’s sinister charm. She faltered 
out as much as she could explain. “It’s 
too much for me.” 

His shoulders shook with apprecia- 
tion of this. “Oh, I guess not!” he said, 
and with that he seemed to make an end 
of her hesitations. She let him draw the 
ring off her hand with a mingled feel- 
ing of reluctance and relief. She saw 
him turn briskly to the shopkeeper. 
“Now, Joe, how much do you want?” 

She lingered away to the door, but 
looked behind her and saw them now in 
the back of the shop, close by the grin- 
ning brazier. The light of it showed her 
Harry, straddling, hands in pockets, hat 
thrust back, a silhouette as hard as if 
cast in cold metal. The aspect of him, 
thus, was strange, not quite unlike him, 
but giving her the feeling that she had 
never known how much Harry smoothed 
over. Perhaps men were always like 
that with men. But she looked away 
again because she felt she had taken a 


liberty in catching him when he was. 


coming out so plain and so positive to the 
shopkeeper, whom he seemed really to 
be bullying. She felt that, considering 
the sapphire, nothing that went on about 
it could be too extraordinary. And yet 
the tone their voices were taking on 
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made her nervous. The shadow of the 
gesticulating little Chinaman danced 
like a bird on the wall, and before him 
Harry glowed, immovable, but ruddy, 
as if the hard metal whereof he was cast 
was slowly heating through. The 
thought came to her then,—Harry was 
iron! The hard shade of his profile on 
the wall, the stiff movement of his lips, 
the forward thrust of his head on his 
shoulders gave her another thought. 
“Was Harry also brutal?” The sight of 
that brutality awake, feeding as it were 
on the fluttering little figure before it, 
distressed her. 

Her small scruple against knowing 
what was going on behind her was for- 
gotten. Indeed, now she was oblivious 
of everything else. She was taking it 
in with all her eyes, when Harry turned 
and looked at her. And, oddly enough, 
she thought he looked as if he wondered 
how she came there. She saw him re- 
turn to it slowly. Then, in a flash, he 
met her brilliantly. He came toward 
her out of the gloom, holding the ring 
before him, as if with the light of that, 
and the flash of his smile, he was anx- 
ious to cover his deficit. 

“T had the very devil of a time get- 
ting it,” he said. “The little beggar 
didn’t want to let me have it.” But 
there was a subsiding excitement in his 
face, and a something in his manner, 
both triumphant and troubled, which 
his explanation did not account for. 

“Harry”—she hesitated—‘‘are you 
quite sure it’s all right?” 

“All right?’ The sudden edge in his 
voice made her look at him. ‘Why, it’s 
genuine, if that’s what you mean.” 

It hadn’t been, quite, but her mean- 
ing was too vague to put into words— 
a mere sensation of uneasiness. She 
watched Harry turn the ring over as if 
he were reluctant to let it go out of his 
hands. 

“T wouldn’t wear it until it is reset,” 
he said. “That setting isn’t gold. It’s 
hardly decent.” 
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“Yes,” she assented; “Clara will 


laugh at us.” 

“She won’t if we don’t show it to her 
until it’s fit to appear. In fact, I would 
rather you wouldn’t. As it is now, the 
thing doesn’t represent my gift to you.” 

She felt this was Harry’s conven- 
tional streak asserting itself. But even 
she had to admit that an engagement 
ring which was palpably not gold was 
rather out of the way. 


CHAPTER VII 


It was hers! She did not believe it. 
To her it was of the Arabian Nights— 
the way of its finding, its beauty in the 
false setting, the struggle over it in the 
shop—all were wine to her imagination. 

It was a thing to conjure adventure; 
it was a talisman of romance. She col- 
ored faintly as she mentally corrected 
herself. It was her engagement ring, 
and as such she had never once thought 
of it. 

She went over whole dramas of what 
might have happened about the ring as 
she walked up and down the long, 
windy hills westwardy and homeward, 
the blue bay on the one hand beaten 
green under the rising “trade,” and the 
fog coming in before her. With the 
experience of the morning, and the ex- 
ercise and the lively air, her spirits were 
riding high. From time to time she 
had the greatest longing to peep again 
at the sapphire, but not until the house 
door had closed after her did she dare 
draw off her glove and look. It was 
still glorious. What a pity she must 
take it off! Yet that point Harry had 
made about not showing it had been too 
sharp to be disregarded. 

But even in the refuge of her own 
rooms the ring encircled Flora with un- 
ease. The light of it on her finger made 
her restless. It wasn’t that she was ap- 
prehensive of it, but she could not for- 
get it. She slipped it off her finger on to 
the dressing table, and it lay among her 
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laces like a purple prism, cast by some 
unearthly sun in a magic glass. She had 
jewels, rubies even—the most precious— 
but nothing that gave her this sense of 
individual beauty, of beauty so keen as 
to be disturbing. She emptied her jewel 
casket in a glittering heap around it. It 
shone out unquenched. It had not been 
the dingy little shop, and the dingy little 
street, and the odds and ends of jade 
and tarnished silver that had made it of 
such value. It seemed to her that any 
eye would fix it, any hand pluck it out 
first from that shining heap before her. 

Marikka, the maid, was coming in, 
and quickly Flora swept the jewels, and 
the sapphire back in the casket, turned 
the key upon them, and thrust it back in 
the far corner of the drawer. 

They were dining early that night on 
account of the Bullers’ box party, but it 
was nearly eight o’clock before Flora 
reached the house, after a luncheon and 
a round of teas. She ran upstairs— 
ran wildly, regardlessly, before the eyes 
of Shima—and along the hall, her high 
heels clacking on the hard floors, and 
through her bedroom to the dressing 
room, snatched open the table drawer, 
unlocked the casket with a twitch of the 
key—and, ah, it was there! It was 
really real! Why, what had she ex- 
pected? She was laughing at herself. 
She was gay in her relief at getting 
back to the sapphire, but at the same 
time she was already wondering what 
she should do about it that night—take 
it with her or leave it alone. She made 
up her mind to leave the sapphire at 
home, but at the last moment in her 
room the resolution failed her. Harry 
would be angry if he knew, but Harry 
wouldn’t see the thing under her glove. 

They found him waiting for them 
in the theater lobby. He had come up 
too late from Burlingame to do more 
than meet the party there. The Bullers 
were already in the box, he said, and 
the second act of J’ Pagliacci just be- 
ginning. 
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As they came to the door of the box 
the lights were down, the curtain up on 
a dim stage, and the chorus still float- 
ing into the roof, while the three occu- 
pants of the box were indistinguishable 
figures, risen up and shuffling chairs to 
the front for Flora and Clara. It was 
too dark to distinguish faces. 

But dark as it was, Flora knew who 
was sitting behind her. She heard him 
speaking. Under the notes of the reci- 
tative he was speaking to Clara. The 
pleasure of finding him here was sharp- 
ened by the surprise. She listened to 
his voice, the mere intonation of which 
brought back to her their walk through 
the Presidio woods as deliciously as if 
she were still there. 

Then, as the tenor took up the theme, 
all talking ceased—Ella’s husky whis- 
per, Clara’s smoother syllables, and the 
flat, slow, variable voice of Kerr—the 
whole house seemed to sink into stiller 
repose; the high chords floated above 
the heads of the black pit like colored 
bubbles, and Flora forgot the sapphire 
in the triple spell of the singing, the 
darkness, and the face she was yet to 
see. The sweet, searching tenor voice, 
‘the semblance of passion and reality, 
the gesticulating Frenchman threw over 
all the stage, and the crescendo of the 
tragedy, carried her into a mood that 
barred out Ella, barred out Clara, 
barred out Harry more than any; but, 
unaccountably, Kerr was still with her. 
He was there by no will of hers, but by 
some essence of his own, some quality 
that linked him, as it linked her, to the 
passionate subtleties of life. The appeal 
of the tenor to the voiceless galleries, 
“Underneath this little play we show, 
there is another play,” seemed indeed 
the very voice of Kerr repeating itself. 

The lights went up with a spring. A 
wave of motion flickered over the house, 
the talking voices burst forth all at 
once, and she saw him. He leaned back 
in his chair, and leaned his head a lit- 
tle back, as if, for weariness, he wished 
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there were a rest behind it; and how 
indifferently, how critically, how levelly 
he surveyed the fluttered house, and the 
figures in the box beside him. And if 
the expression of his face was not quite 
so cheap as cynicism, it was just the ab- 
sence of belief in anything. 

He turned and saw her. She watched 
a smile of the frankest pleasure rising 
as it were to the surface of his weary 
preoccupation. Something had de- 
lighted him. Why, it was herself—just 
her being there. And she could only 
helplessly blink at him. Was ever any- 
thing so stupid as to be caught in tears 
over nothing! For the next moment he 
had caught her. She knew by the 
change of his look, interrogative, 
amused, incredulous. He straightened 
and leaned forward. 

“Really,” he said, “you must remem- 
ber that little man has only gone out for 
a glass of beer.” 

So he thought it was the tenor who 
had brought her to the point of tears. 

“Ah, why do you say that?” she pro- 
tested. 

He continued to smile indulgently 
upon her. “Wald you really rather 
believe it true?” 

“IT don’t know. But I wish you 
hadn’t thought of the beer.” 

He brought the glare of his monocle 
to bear full upon her. “Why not? It 
is all we make sure of.” 

“No, no. I won’t believe you,” she 
stoutly denied him.. “There is more in 
life than you can touch. You're not 
like yourself to say there’s not.” 

He laughed, but rather shortly. “My 
dear child, forgive me; I’m sulky to- 
night. I feel, as I felt at eighteen, that 
the world has treated me badly. I’ve 
lost my luck.” 

The way his voice dropped at the 
last sounded to her the weariest thing 
she had ever heard. He settled back in 
his chair again, and looked moodily out 
across the brilliant house. 

“I’m sorry.” Her tone was sweetly 
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vague. What could be the matter with 
him? Then, half timidly, she rallied 
him—“If you go on like this, I shall 
have to show you my talisman.” 

“Oh, have you indeed a talisman?” 
he humored her. And it was as if he 
said, “Oh, have you a doll?” He did 
not even turn his head to look at her. 

She was chilled. She felt of the 
stone. She drew off her glove and tried 
to look at it in the dim light, but couldn't 
get a gleam out of it. She was as impa- 
tient for the lights to go up that she 
might secretly be cheered by its wonder, 
as she had been that afternoon to get 
back from the luncheon, and make sure 
it was still in the drawer. She must see 
it in spite of Clara at her right hand, 
whose little chiseled profile might turn 
upon her at any moment a full face of 
inquiry. 

She held her left hand low in the 
shadow of her chair, and if, as the lights 
went up again, there was any change in 
the sapphire, it was merely a sharper 
brilliance, as if, like an eye, it had 
moods, and this was one of its moments 
of excitement. In its extraordinary 
beauty it seemed to possess a beauty that 
could not be valued; and she wanted to 
hold it up to Kerr, to see if she couldn’t 
startle him out of his mood—to see if 
he wouldn’t respond to it. “Yes, there is 
more in it than you can touch.” She 


turned to him with the daring flash of 
timid spirits. It was so sharp a motion 
that he started instantly from his reverie 
to meet it, but his alacrity was mechani- 
cal. She felt the smile he summoned 
was slow, as if he returned, from a long 
distance, a little painfully to his present 
surroundings. 

The “Intermezzo” was playing, and 
to speak under the music he leaned so 
close his shoulder almost touched her 
chair. Through that narrow space be- 
tween them, almost beneath his eyes, 
she moved her hand—a gesture so 
slightly emphasized as to seem accident. 
He had started to speak, but her motion 
seemed to stop his tongue. He looked 
hard at her hand, and something vio- 
lent in his intentness made her clutch the 
side of the chair. Instantly she met his | 
look, so fiercely, cruelly challenging, 
that it took her like a blow. For a mo- 
merit they looked at each other, her eyes 
wide with fright, his narrowed to a 
glare under the terrible intentness of 
his brows. What had she done? What 
threatened her? What could save her 
in this sea of people? Then, while she 
gazed, his challenge burned out to a 
pale hard scrutiny, that faded to no ex- 
pression at all—or was it that any ex- 
pression would have seemed dim after 
the terrible one that had flashed across 
his face? 


[TO BE CONTINUED | 











YOURS IN CONFIDENCE 
By JANE CLIFFORD 


How KATE ACCEPTED DR. ROGERS 


A Mrs. Jarrod Dowe Story 


‘““T WOULDN'T tell any one else for 

the world, Mrs. Perkins,’ began 
Mrs. Jarrod Dowe, as she seated herself 
in Mrs. Perkins’ parlor, on Mrs. Perk- 
ins’ great-grandmother’s hair-cloth sofa, 
“because it’s a secret, and you must 
never tell—that is, not before every one 
else knows it, too—but as you have four 
daughters and none of them married” — 
she sighed sympathetically—‘I knew 
you would be interested to know that my 
Kate is engaged again to Dr. Rogers.”’ 
This time her sigh was more of pleased 
relief than of sympathy. “You remem- 
ber, Mrs. Perkins, she was engaged to 
him six years ago’’—she leaned forward 
confidentially. ‘It certainly is the most 
romantic story, Mrs. Perkins. Two 
young people separated by pride, griev- 
in’ their hearts out alone, neither proud 
spirit willin’ to bend to the other proud 
spirit. It looked like things never would 
come right again, especially after that 
time they met by accident at Miss How- 
ard’s. Did I tell you about their meetin’ 
that time at Miss Howard’s? Didn’t I? 
Well, you see, the moment Miss Howard 
saw Dr. Rogers comin’ in the gate she 
telephoned Kate to come over quick. So 
my Kate went right over and into the 
room where. Dr. Rogers and Miss How- 
ard were talkin’; she was naturally all 
flushed with surprise at seein’ him—and 
her hurryin’ to get there, too—and what 
do you think Dr. Rogers did? He just 
got right up and said ‘Good evenin’, and 
left. And Kate never did speak to Miss 
Howard again. My Kate has pride, and 
she didn’t thank any one for interferin’ 
with her courtin’.” The head of Mrs. 
Jarrod Dowe lifted in a way to prove 
her daughter’s inheritance. 


“But,” she continued, “when her 
Uncle Alex, my youngest brother, in- 
vited Kate to visit him in Brooklyn just 
after Dr. Rogers had opened an office in 
New York, I certainly wanted her to go, 
because no one could say a girl’s goin’ to 
Brooklyn was because she wanted to see 
a man in New York. That is, no one but 
some suspicious, jealous mother could. 
And then, Mrs. Perkins, her losin’ her 
way, and goin’ right to his office was so 
romantic! Just like a novel. Sallie Potts 
says she’s going to write a story about it. 
Sallie Potts is so sentimental! You see, 
Kate’s losin’ her way in a strange city, 
and seein’ a sign ‘Dr. Rogers’—and 
Kate says he certainly has got a hand- 
some office on a very nice street, too— 
naturally she never once thought it was 
her Dr. Rogers—and he wasn’t her’s 
then, either—but she went in to ask her 
way, and she says—oh, Mrs. Perkins, I 
only wish you might hear her tell how it 
was!—she says when she saw him she 
knew that her way was his way and her 
home was in his arms, and she told him 
so.” 

Mrs. Jarrod Dowe paused, her pale 
face flushed and her soft eyes shining. 

“Wasn't it beautiful, Mrs. Perkins? 
It’s all come around so easily, and I’m so 
glad my proud girl never once forgot 
her pride! And now they certainly are 
goin’ to be married this time, it bein’ 
summer and Mrs. Beale’s place bein’ full 
of summer boarders, and you know, Mrs. 
Perkins, what summer boarders are! 
And the normal school in session, and 
you know, Mrs. Perkins, what those 
normalities are. Kate won’t take any 
chances with them interferin’ again! So 
the sixteenth of next month is the time 
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set for the weddin’. It certainly makes 
me indignant the way people talk. When 
I told Mary Robinson, the first thing 
she said was, ‘Is Dr. Rogers the man 
Mrs. Perkins said jilted your Kate for 
Miss Peck when Kate was young?’ Just 
think of her puttin’ words like that into 
your mouth. Now, wouldn’t you know, 
Mrs. Perkins, from that remark alone, 
how disappointed she is in her Annie 
Lou, who never does have any attention ? 
You don’t say so! Well, I do hope, if he 
wants to marry Annie Lou, she will take 
him quick, just to improve her mother’s 
temper! But you know, Mrs. Perkins, 
how careful I always am about what | 
say, and I am naturally kind, so I was 
shocked when Mary Robinson said that. 
Now, I couldn’t have blamed you for 
bein’ disagreeable, you havin’ four girls 
and none of them married, but I would 
think, with only one, a mother could en- 
dure a little longer. And here you have 
never said anything that could wound 
the feelin’s of even the most sensitive 
person, and you know how sensitive I 
am, don’t you, Mrs. Perkins? 

“Well, as I was sayin’, Mrs. Perkins, 
of course Kate is mighty happy. This 
morning she came into my room before 
breakfast and said: ‘My darling mother! 
even the sun shines brighter since Ed- 
ward has come back!’ Wasn’t that beau- 
tiful, her sayin’ that, never even noticin’ 
how hard it was rainin’ all the time? 
But, oh! Mrs. Perkins, how it does grieve 
a mother’s heart to lose her first-born! I 
never was selfish, you know that, Mrs. 
Perkins, and I still have Sallie Potts, 
and Sallie Potts is such a comfort. You 
don’t know the comfort Sallie Potts is to 
me! Whenever we go visitin’, and some 
one says something I am afraid I might 
forget, I just say, ‘Sallie Potts—you hear 
that Sallie Potts? and she never does 
forget, and on the way to the next place 
she tells it to me all over again. 

“Kate never was the comfort Sallie 
Potts is, but then Kate is my first-born, 
and you know a mother-heart, Mrs. 
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Perkins! Why, when Jarrod declared 
his intentions, and asked father for my 
hand, my beautiful mother forgot her 
crimps and abandoned ‘Jay’s Morning 
Prayers’ fox a whole week. But she only 
had one girl, and you couldn’t expect me 
to do that for three girls, and I don’t in- 
tend to show Kate any attention I can’t 
show Sallie Potts and Little Bettie when 
their time comes. And now, Mrs. Perk- 
ins, since you are my best friend,’— 
growing even more confidential—‘and 
the only soul I have mentioned this to, I 
want to tell you the truth about the time 
when Kate and Dr. Rogers were en- 
gaged before. I am tellin’ this in confi- 
dence, of course, and I don’t expect you 
to mention it, but if you hear Mary Rob- 
inson say anything, it will comfort me 
to know that you can tell her the whole 
truth about it. Havin’ four girls of your 
own, and none of them engaged, will 
naturally make you feel interested in 
any engegement. Then, you know, Mrs. 
Perkins, they do say that engagements 
and weddin’s are contagious, and your 
Elizabeth might get the ring out of the 
weddin’-cake, although Sallie Potts did 
say she was going to mark the place— 
Sallie Potts is so superstitious, and be- 
lieves in signs! She gets that from her 
father’s side of the family. The Fletch- 
ers, my people, you know, never did be- 
lieve in signs. And if my mother 
wouldn’t start on a trip on Friday, and 
my father always did cut his nails on 
Tuesday so he would get money that 
week, and my grandfather would plant 
potatoes in the dark of the moon, still, 
conformin’ to old customs can’t be called 
superstitious, can it, Mrs. Perkins? But 
I certainly would feel relieved with you, 
Mrs. Perkins, if your Elizabeth did cut 
the ring. Havin’ a sister married, Sallie 
Potts can afford to wait, and Elizabeth, 
bein’ the oldest, like my Kate, ought to 
have a chance first. But, as I was sayin’ 
when you interrupted me about Eliza- 
beth and the ring, that story about Dr. 
Rogers and Lizzie Peck! You remember 
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Lizzie Peck was the forward western 
girl that boarded with Mrs. Beales that 
summer Kate and Dr. Rogers were en- 
gaged? Well, Mrs. Beales said—but you 
know what an ill-contrived woman Mrs. 
Beales is?’ Mrs. Perkins assented si- 
lently. “Mrs. Beales told everybody that 
Dr. Rogers was in love with Lizzie 
Peck and jilted my Kate for her. Now, 
just to show you how untrue that is, 
Lizzie Peck was engaged to Mr. Sales 
from Chicago all the while, and, of 
course, wantin’ to have a good time here, 
she didn’t tell any one about it. But you 
know, Mrs. Perkins, Edward never 
would jilt my Kate for any girl already 
engaged, even if he didn’t know it. And 
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now that Mr. Sales and Lizzie Peck are 
married, and Kate and Dr. Rogers are 
engaged, I reckon Mrs. Beales and Mary 
Robinson will be more careful about 
what they say. 

“My! I must be goin’. You have been 
so sympathetic, Mrs. Perkins—I cer- 
tainly do appreciate your sympathy. It 
is sad to lose a daughter, and no one 
could understand my feelin’s as you do. 
Of course, you will help me with the 
weddin’, I know that, and you will help 
ine to bear my loss—and, Mrs. Perkins, 
remember through it all—weddin’s are 
contagious, and your Elizabeth may cut 
the ring, Mrs. Perkins. Good mornin’, 
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Mrs. Perkins. Good mornin’. 


WHEN A MAN KNEELS 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


God of the hail and thunderbolt, 
The rock and oak and thong, 
The hidden power of ray and volt— 
Give me, I pray, for all the journey long, 
A shadow that is strong. 


Keeper of lyric birds that sing, 
And tender lambs that bleat— 
Give me, from all the tongues that bring 
The adoring world to worship at your feet, 
An echo that is sweet. 


Shepherd of petal, leaf and bud, 
The rose and violet— 

Give me a flower of flesh and blood 

Out of your field, to make my soul forget 
The odor of regret. 


Give me the sinews of the strong, 
The gentleness of art ; 

Give me, O Lord, the light and song, 

My other self, to be the better part— 
Give me a woman’s heart! 
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THE SECOND MATE 


By FREDERICK WALWORTH BROWN 


Illustrations by Charles Sarka 


T was coming morning when we in 

the second mate’s boat discovered 
that, in the fog, we had become sepa- 
rated from the others. The sea was 
quiet and it seemed but a short time 
since we had hallooed and been an- 
swered, but now, of a sudden, our shouts 
brought no response. 

The fact weighed us down with an 
awful sense of isolation, a feeling of the 
impossibility of escape from this waste 
of sea and fog. The disaster through 
which we had passed had hardly ceased 
to appal when this new terror laid hold 
of our imaginations. 

As long as we could catch the brave 
voice of Captain Burling in answer to 
our shouts, we had heart to pull on the 
sweeps, trusting with a hopeful faith 
in his efficient guidance. He had lost 
his ship, it is true, but, having seen him 
in the terrible emergency, our confi- 
dence was no whit impaired. 

When the Kandahar struck the berg 
the second mate was in charge, the mate 
being slightly indisposed. So much we 
all knew. The-disaster may have been 
unavoidable, but I think we all believed 
that if the captain himself had been on 
the bridge he would somehow have felt 
that mountain of ice ahead in the fog in 
time to save his ship. That, of course, 
was conjecture, but the belief shows the 
different degrees of confidence we felt 
in the captain and the second officer, 
with what reason I hope to show. 

The shock of the collision was so 
frightful it was little wonder that men 
lost their heads completely and that 
women fainted. I was flung from my 
berth to find the floor of my stateroom 
canted at an impossible angle, caused, 
as I afterward learned, by the crumpled 
bow of the vessel sliding up on a sub- 
merged shelf of the berg. 

It was undoubtedly this fact that 


saved us, for here the steamer hung for 
at least a half-hour while the officers 
marshaled the passengers, quelled a 
boat-raiding mutiny among the stokers 
and eventually succeeded in embarking 
the whole ship’s company in the boats. 

One incident of that frightful half- 
hour sticks in my memory and has a cer- 
tain relevancy here. Above us the 
black mass of the berg towering vague- 
ly, menacingly upward, the seas break- 
ing over the Kandahar’s submerged 
stern, the crowd about the boats, the 
scream of a frightened woman, the short 
barking orders of the officers—these 
form a background of confusion and 
horror. 

Upon this scene bursts a big man with 
one life preserver about his chest and 
another in his hand. He swings into 
the crowd about the boats with the cal- 
lous brutality of a bull, fights his way 
through the outer ring of men, then 
through the inner knot of women, fling- 
ing them aside with great sweeps of his 
arms, and so arrives at the rail where 
stands Carson, the second mate. 

“Women first,” says Carson. “Stand 
back there.”’ 

“Not on your life!” says the big man. 

“Stand back, I tell you,” orders Car- 
son. 

“Do you know who I am?” cries the 
big man. “I’m Mulkey! I do as I please 
aboard here.” 

There was no time for parley. At any 
instant the vessel might slip backward 
into the sea and tate us all with her. 
Carson did the only possible thing in 
the circumstances. He drove Mr. Mul- 
key back at the point of his revolver 
and went on embarking the women. 

It required courage to do this, for 
Mulkey held a position of responsibility 
and profit in the employ of the steam- 
ship company, and on shore was a per- 
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son of some weight in council. The boat 
which held the last’ woman cleared 
away and another was swung into posi- 
tion. 

“Now, Mr. Mulkey,” shouts Carson. 
“You're first,” and even in that time of 
suspense and terror the ring of sarcasm 
in his tone was readily distinguishable. 

I shall not soon forget that night, 
with its shrouding mists, its penetrating 
chill, and its nerve-racking experiences. 
Our fate might so easily have been one 
with our vessel’s that even now the 
thought checks the blood in my veins. 

But we were spared for other evils. 
We were fourteen souls in the second 
mate’s boat, and, when morning came, 
and we got a good view of our officer 
sitting in the stern with the tiller in his 
hand, I think we all took a fresh grip 
on hope. 

I had never noticed him particularly. 
He was young, squarely built, slow of 
speech, and his name was Carson. So 
much I knew, but little more. On board 
the Kandahar, in the presence of the 
captain and first officer, he was not of 
sufficient importance to win particular 
regard. But here it was different. Here 
our lives in all probability depended on 
him, and I observed him with the keen- 
est attention. What I saw was a man in 
command. The look in the deepset eyes 
and his quiet air of authority would 
have graced the bridge of a battleship. 

He was not flurried; he did not look 
even deeply concerned; one would have 
thought this was all in his day’s work, 
and, when he spoke, his voice was as 
steady and as strong as though the firm 
deck of the Kandahar were under him 
and the pulse of her engines beat in his 
ears. I thought the bronze of his face a 
bit less ruddy perhaps, but that was all. 

He overhauled our supplies that first 
morning and doled out a biscuit and a 
drink of water to each of us. Four of 
us were passengers; Reilly, a jovial 
Irish-American, who saw the bright 
side of things from any point of view 


and proved a power in keeping up our 
spirits; Mulkey, of whom I have already 
spoken; myself and Gresham. There 
was something mysterious about Gresh- 
am. On board the steamer he had en- 
joyed a quiet manner of deference from 
the officers which we found it hard to 
fathom. It was surmised that he was 
some big political gun traveling incog. 
It was also whispered that he was a 
high official of the steamship company. 
Whatever was the truth, he was distin- 
guished by a remarkable capacity for 
silence, coupled with an absorbing inter- 
est in everything about him. 

When we had swallowed our biscuit 
Carson divided us into rowing watches, 
making no distinction between the pas- 
sengers and the nine sailors. A seaman 
named Ellis was called aft and appoint- 
ed mate to relieve Carson at the tiller 
when necessary, and the rest of us were 
assigned to three watches. 

There was no objection till it came 
the turn of my watch to take the oars. 
Our division was composed of two sea- 
men, myself and Mulkey. When Car- 
son gave us the order to relieve the men 
at the oars Mulkey made no move. He 
had gotten himself fairly comfortable 
with a heavy ulster and preferred to 
stay where he was, in the bottom of the 
boat. 

“Mr. Mulkey, your trick,” said Car- 
son pleasantly, thinking the man hadn’t 
understood the first order. 

Mulkey rolled an eye at him insolent- 
ly. “I don’t take my orders from you, 
young man,” he said. “Besides, I’m 
sick.” 

“You were’ well enough to trample on 
women last night,” observed Carson, 
and one of the sailors chuckled. ‘‘Ole- 
son and Nicholls, pass that man aft.” 

The two seamen lifted Mulkey from 
his comfortable place and started him 
aft most willingly. We all took a hand 
in relaying him and he arrived some- 
what mussed in body, as well as temper. 

“Say, you,” he roared in the face of 
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the second mate, “‘I’ll have you fired for 
this. This is a damned outrage. Do 
you know who I am?” 

“Take that oar!” said Carson, and if 
Mulkey had had the sense of a blind 
kitten he wouldn’t have lingered any 
great while about obeying. 

“I tell you I don’t—” he began, and 
then he got it, fair between the eyes. 

He came backward over the thwart 
upon Reilly, and Reilly promptly cata- 
pulted him back toward Carson. 

“Take that oar!” said Carson. His 
tone hadn’t changed an iota since he 
said it last. 

Mulkey sat down on the thwart and 
picked up the sweep. His nose was 
bleeding and he was going to have two 
black eyes in the immediate future. He 
was raving mad, ugly as a bull, but he 
knew who was boss. He wiped the 
blood away with the back of his hand 
and fitted the oar in the lock. 

“Now pull,” commanded Carson. 

“T don’t know how,” said Mulkey. 
“Damn it, man, I’ve never rowed a 
boat.” 

“Pull, I tell you,” said Carson, and 
Mulkey pulled. 

Fortunately the sea was calm, and, by 
the end of his trick, Mulkey had fairly 
mastered the rudiments of the art. Car- 
son saw to it that he did not soldier on 
the job. His tone, when he spoke to 
Mulkey, was always quiet, ominously so. 
Once he advised him to put a little more 
weight into his stroke, and the rest of 
us immediately detected the difference. 

The second time Muikey eased up 
Carson merely looked at him, but it was 
enough. 

“T can’t, I tell you,” burst out Mul- 
key. “I’m sick. I can’t work on an 
empty stomach.” 

“You'll find you’ve got to,” said Car- 
son. 

It was hard enough work. My own 
hands were speedily blistered, and, after 
half an hour’s pulling on the sweep, my 
back ached under my shoulder blades so 


that every moment was torment. But 
the second mate was right. If we meant 
to get out of the scrape with our lives 
every man of us must work. 

The worst feature of the situation was 
the fog. We were somewhere on the 
Grand Banks, fair in the steamer lane 
and, no doubt, surrounded by fishing 
boats, yet the day passed without our 
sighting help. In fact, we must have al- 
most run into a vessel before her people 
could have seen us, for the fog shut us 
into a narrow-curtained room with only 
the rolling black water to break the gray 
monotony. 

Reilly finally asked Carson in what 
direction we were steering, for Carson 
had kept his own counsels and we had 
no idea what objective he had in view. 
He hesitated a bit before answering, and 
I thought he was going to crush Reilly 
as he had already crushed Mulkey, but 
he evidently decided it would do no 
harm to tell us. 

“West,” he answered. “We'll run 
into St. Johns if we aren’t picked up 
first.” 

His tone allowed no doubt of our ulti- 
mate salvation in one way or another, 
and I, for one, took fresh courage from 
his apparent confidence. I had only a 
vague idea of how far we must go in 
case we were not picked up, but I heard 
one of the seamen remark in an under- 
tone: 

“Tt’ll be short rations and no water 
before we make St. Johns.” 

We had one biscuit and a swallow of 
water apiece again that evening. We 
were all more or less exhausted, and, ex- 
cept for the rowing watch, we were soon 
asleep, curled up as best we could in the 
bottom of the boat. Carson turned the 
tiller over to Ellis and took his “watch 
below” on the stern sheets. 

The transfer of Mulkey from the bow 
to a position under Carson’s eye proved 
unfortunate in one respect, for during 
the night the scoundrel got into the bis- 
cuits and had eaten his fill before he was 
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discovered. Ellis finally detected him 
in the act and roused Carson to deal 
with him. 

“Well, damn it,” said Mulkey in de- 
fense, “I can’t work without something 
to eat.” 

“Chuck ’im overside,” cried one of 
the sailors savagely. 

“Keep an eye on him, Ellis,’ said 
Carson, “and see that he doesn’t get 
away with any more.” 

That was all, and we were bitterly 
dissatisfied. There were mutterings 
among the aroused men, and but for the 
second mate, who had us all cowed, I 
believe the man’s life would have been 
in danger. 

When morning came we had our re- 
venge, however. As the biscuits were 
passed around for breakfast Mulkey 
failed to get one. 

“Say, you’ve passed me by,” he pro- 
tested. 

“You've had yours,” answered Car- 
son, and sank a set of white teeth into 
his own. 

Grunts and chuckles of satisfaction 
came from all over the boat. We had 
no sympathy with Mulkey. He might 
starve to death for all we cared. When 
his turn at the oar came he swore he 
was faint with hunger and could not 
work. 

“Mr. Mulkey,” said Carson, “you'll 
stand your trick at the rowing or you'll 
get out of the boat.” 

I don’t know whether he meant it or 
not, but if it was a bluff it didn’t sound 
like one and Mulkey didn’t call it. He 
pulled through that day whenever his 
turn came, and when the biscuits were 
passed around that evening he was over- 
looked again. He got a drink of water, 
but that was all. 

He raised the usual row, for he didn’t 
seem to have a sense of shame, but I got 
the impression that he wasn’t as dis- 
tressed at the thought of a supperless 
night as he should have been, and, ap- 
parently, Carson thought so, too. 


“Ellis,” he said, “take a look through 
Mulkey’s pockets.” 

“Say,” cried Mulkey, “I won’t stand 
this. It’s an insult. Damned if I’ll let 
any man search me. I haven’t got any- 
thing. I swear I haven't.” 

“You'll stand searching, anyway,” 
said Carson. 

“My God!” whined Mulkey, caving 
immediately, ‘are you going to starve 
me?” 

He offered no resistance when Ellis 
laid hands on him; in fact, he was on 
the point of blubbering. There were a 
dozen ready to help if Ellis had needed 
help and the curses crossed one another 
all over the boat when he produced 
seven biscuits from Mulkey’s pockets. 
No wonder he had faced the night with 
equanimity. 

It is singular how a man’s sense of 
proportion shifts with changing circum- 
stances. The purloining of those seven 
bits of bread was a crime in our eyes 
above the massacre of a city. We could 
have torn Mulkey to pieces. We could 
have burned him at the stake. No death 
we could think of was adequate to wreak 
our vengeance. 

We cursed him out of choking 
throats, and our hands went out toward 
him with the fingers crooked to seize 
him. But for Carson’s steady head he 
would have died as surely as in fact he 
lived. The wretch forgot his hunger, 
his fatigue, his hatred of the second 
mate, and shrank from us in horror as 
he saw our faces. Instinctively he 
leaned toward the one in authority for 
protection, and he was not disappointed. 

“Get back there, men,” came Car- 
son’s voice. “You stick to your work. 
I'll tend to Mulkey.” 

We yielded a grudging obedience. It 
seemed hard to us that we should not 
be allowed to punish this Judas, but the 
voice of the second mate, and the cold 
look of his blue eyes, sobered us, cowed 
us rather, and we returned to our oars, 
muttering sulkily, but \ beying. 
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*I TELL YOU I DON’T—” HE BEGAN, AND THEN HE GOT IT, FAIR BETWEEN THE EYES.—/ age 2/3 


Mulkey lost flesh during that night 
and the next day. For nearly forty- 
eight hours he ate nothing and worked 
with the rest of us, or at least went 
through the motions with some appear- 
ance of diligence. There is; I believe, 
a method of breaking wild horses by 
starvation. If its effects are similar to 
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those produced in Mulkey I should sup- 
pose it very efficient. 

By evening of the second day he was 
a combination of fawning sycophant 
and blubbering beggar. Carson gave 
him no attention whatever, but when he 
passed around the biscuits Mulkey re- 
ceived one and fairly wept with relief. 
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He wolfed it savagely, and his eyes 
yearned upon the tin in Carson’s hands. 
Yet I believe the man could have lived 
a month on his accumulated fat alone. 
The rest of us would have let him try, 
at any rate. 

Meanwhile our condition grew stead- 
ily more precarious. The fog never left 
us for a moment, and our only guide 
was Carson’s compass. We had noth- 
ing from which to improvise a sail, and 
the labor of pulling at ‘the oars on the 
scanty subsistence of two biscuits a day 
was telling on us all. 

We passengers suffered most, no 
doubt. Hardships come with a certain 
expectedness to a sailor, and our com- 
panions were more or less inured to fa- 
tigue. 

But with us it was different. Reilly, 
who had vied with Carson, though in a 
different way, in keeping up the spirits 
of the company, grew silent and de- 
pressed, while Gresham, who had been 
marked by all on the Kandahar, be- 
cause of his silence and the eager if un- 
obtrusive interest he took in all the 
workings of the vessel, now showed the 
effects of the present strain by an utter 
lack of interest in everything. 

We slept a great part of the time 
when off duty with the oars, but it was 
troubled, broken sleep at best, and 
brought us small refreshment. We 
grew gaunt and pallid, with sunken 
eyes ringed round with black, and when 
we spoke our .voices sounded as thin 
and hollow as our bellies felt. 

With every day our rate of progress 
diminished with our strength. On the 
sixth day it became necessary to shorten 
the shift at the oars to one hour, for by 
the end of that time we were merely 
dipping the blades mechanically, with 
hardly an ounce of weight in our pull. 
Thereafter each watch rowed one hour 
and slept two, and for a time things 
went better. 

On the morning of the seventh day 
we saw Carson carefully dividing the 


biscuits into halves, and knew the ex- 
pected had come. Our stores were run- 
ning low. 

“Sorry, men,” he said, ‘“‘but we’ll have 
to go slow. At this rate we'll be some 
days yet making St. Johns.” 

I know now that he might have said 
another week, but for fear of disheart- 
ening us. The fog never lifted for a 
moment, and, as gray day followed 
blind night, it began to wear on our 
nerves so that our waking hours of toil 
came to be dreamlike, with phantoms 
fashioned of the fog. 

One of us would of a sudden see a 
ship and cease his rowing to point 
doubtfully, or to shout with certitude, 
only to have his hopes as suddenly 
blasted. I believe it was the ninth day 
that we heard the fog-horn. Weirdly it 
came out of the smothering gray, and 
hope within us leaped from a dying coal 
to a roaring flame. The horn was no 
phantom, tor all heard it, but no two 
from the same quarter. We wrangled 
over that distant sound with the energy 
of desperation. We pointed and ges- 
ticulated, all more or less madmen, save 
the second mate, who wasted no words, 
but listened intently. 

Again it came, the long hoarse note 
of a fishing schooner’s horn, and again 
the argument broke out, some doubly 
convinced they had -been right at first, 
some now doubtful, but still no two 
agreeing. Then Carson cut in on us 
with the voice of authority. 

“Row now, men,” he said. ‘Row for 
your lives!” 

With two men at every sweep we sent 
her humming then, all doubts removed, 
certain we were on the right track, be- 
cause the second mate had given the 
command. Once more we caught the 
note of that elusive horn, and all agreed 
that it was dead ahead. 

For an hour we pulled with all our 
feeble might, while one man damned 
the fog from the depths of his soul and 
another prayed hoarsely to the Virgin. 
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A CRY OUT OF THE FOG ANSWERED US—Fage 2/8 
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The horn did not sound again, and at 
the end of an hour we dropped the 
sweeps, exhausted, and some of us broke 
down and wept. In our weakened state, 
with nerves worn to the quick, this piti- 
less dashing of our hopes was more 
than we could stand. 

We rolled over where we were and 
lay stupefied. I, for one, cared nothing 
whether I lived or died. Mercifully 
Carson let us rest a while. If I had 
been told to take an oar I think I should 
have mutinied like Mulkey, who lay now 
in the bottom blubbering in great sobs 
that heaved his shoulders. I was done, 
exhausted to the last ounce. Lights 
flashed if I closed my eyes, and black 
spots swam before me if I opened them. 

I must have slept, for I thought we 
had overtaken the schooner and were 
being dined aboard. It was an elabo- 
rate course dinner, and when they 
brought the soup I could not wait, but 
took my plate and drank it in great 
gulps. It was steaming hot, and I could 
feel it go singing through my veins, but 
when I asked the waiter for more he 
refused me, and I rose up to kill him 
that I might pass over his dead body in 
search of more soup. 2 

When I awoke it was evening, and 
Carson was passing out the half-bis- 
cuits. We were becoming wolfish now, 
ready to fight savagely over a fallen 
crumb, albeit too weak greatly to harm 
one another. Gresham and I received 
halves of the same biscuit and started 
gnawing on them at the same instant. I 
remember just how good that hard lump 
of baked dough tasted, how I longed 
for more, and how I nibbled at it gin- 
gerly to make it last. 

Then without warning of any kind 
Gresham went stark mad. He swal- 
lowed the last bit of biscuit with a dry 
gulp and rose to his feet. 

“Good night, gentlemen,” he said, 
with a bow and a gaunt smile. “I think 
I’ll turn in,” and with that he walked 
overside into the sea. 


It was so sudden, so unexpected of 
Gresham, who was the quietest one of 
us all, that most of us sat stupidly look- 
ing at the spot where he had disap- 
peared. I liked what I had seen of 
Gresham, but I never had a thought to 
jump after him. As I look back at it 
now I was not greatly concerned at his 
fate. The clutching fingers of Death 
were too close to my own throat for me 
to squander emotion on another’s de- 
parture. I was sorry in a vague way, 
but it could not be helped. 

But Carson had a duty to perform. 
He was in charge of the boat and of us. 
I saw him shove the tiller into Ellis’s 
hand. 

“Sing out once in a while,” he said, 
“so I can tell where you are,” and with 
that he plunged over head first. We 
saw him for an instant, swimming 
strongly; then the fog enveloped him 
and Ellis swung the boat around, and 
headed back. 

At intervals we shouted in unison, led 
by a “One-two-three” from Ellis, and 
the dozen voices raised at their utmost 
power I think produced a smaller vibra- 
tion in the air than would the shout of 


one strong man. Between times we 


talked in whispers, speculating with a 
shadowy sort of interest on whether or 
not we would succeed in picking them 
up. 

Ten minutes passed, or it may have 
been more; time had ceased to figure 
largely in our gray, haggard existence. 
The chances began to run _ heavily 
against the second mate. 

“Now then,” cried Ellis, “give him 
another yell. One-two-three—”’ 

A cry out of the fog answered us, 
Ellis turned the boat toward the quarter 
whence it seemed to come, and a mo- 
ment later Carson seized the gunwale 
with one hand while he held the lolling 
head of Gresham above the surface 
with the other. We hauled them in, not 
without difficulty, and Carson, after a 
moment’s rest, resumed the tiller. 
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Gresham seemed dead, but, driven by 
the second mate, we took turns at rub- 
bing him, and eventually brought him 
around. He had no recollection of any- 
thing since swallowing the biscuit, and, 
after a solid night’s sleep, with Ellis 
taking his place at the oar, he was as 
well off as any of us. 

That was not saying much. On the 
tenth day we drank the last of the water 
and faced death in yet one more form. 
I have but hazy and fantastic recollec- 
tions from that time to the end. For 
two more days and nights we struggled, 
but it was a time of waking dreams with 
me, and I think with most of the others. 
One recollection is clear enough how- 
ever—the dominating figure of Carson. 

It was he alone who kept us to our 
work. We knew him then for a cruel 
taskmaster. We would gladly have lain 
down and died, but he would not let us. 
We wept and cursed as we dragged at 
the heavy oars with our bleeding hands, 
while he, our master, sat silent at the 
tiller or drove us with sharp commands 
if we faltered, watching us with the eye 
of authority, saving our lives despite us. 

I hated him with all my heart and 
soul and mind those last days, but I 
feared him even more. I would have 
killed him had I dared, I would have 
refused to obey his orders had I dared, 
I would have lain down and died de- 
spite him had I dared. .It was his will 
alone that kept us going till in the end 
a schooner loomed up before us in the 
fog and, in answer to his hail, hove to 


. and took us aboard. 


Three days later Gresham and I were 
sitting on deck rejoicing quietly over the 
hot coffee within and the sunshine with- 
out when Mulkey joined us. -He had 
recovered his strength and spirits more 
quickly than any of us. His prosperous 
red jowl, fresh from an encounter with 
Captain Healy’s razor, gave no indica- 
tion of privation or suffering, and he 
seemed to have forgotten, quite, that we 
held him in profoundest contempt. 
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He thrust himself in between us with 
some remark about the weather and 
continued to talk for a time, while we 
replied in monosyllables or not at all. 
Presently he drew a flask out of his 
pocket and held it up to the light. 

“That cost me five dollars,” he said. 
“Just bought it of the captain. Stuck 
me like fury, but I had to have it. It’s 
the real stuff. Have a drink?” 

“No, thanks,” said Gresham. 

“Don’t drink?” Mulkey elevated his 
brows. 

“T have no objection to a drink with 
a gentleman,” said Gresham pleasantly. 

Mulkey’s heavy mouth flopped open 
in blank surprise. He even seemed for 
a moment at a loss to account for this 
open insult. When he spoke it was in 
a tone of protest and not resentment. 

“Oh, say,” he urged, “you ought not 
to judge a fellow by what happened 
back there in the boat. A man’s not 
himself under such circumstances. That 
damn boy tried my temper, that was all. 
Now that it’s over—” 

“Now that it’s over,” cut in Gresham, 
“T want to tell you what I think of you. 
I’ve tried to avoid you, we all have, for 
that matter, but it seems you will have 
it. In my opinion you are one of the 
most magnificent specimens of the pure- 
bred cur ever exhibited. ‘That damn 
boy,’ as you call him, saved your yel- 
low carcass, but*you lack the manhood 
to be grateful. He saved mine twice 
over, and fortunately I’m in a position 
to see that he gets his reward.” 

“He’s as good as fired, I can tell you 
that now,” said Mulkey in an ugly tone. 

Gresham turned and called to the 
second mate, who was standing some 
distance forward. Carson came aft. 

“Will you explain to Mr. Mulkey my 
connection with the company?” asked 
Gresham. 

“You’re the new general manager, 
sir,” said Carson. 

And Gresham turned his back on 
Mulkey and walked up the deck. 
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HE United States has astounded the 

world by its spectacular rapidity of de- 
velopment. We came into the sisterhood of 
nations an evangel of liberty and a herald of 
better days to the nations. But we are the 
Spendthrift, the Waster, the Ne’er-do-Well 
of nations. Beginning in modern times with 
incomparably rich natural resources, we have 
ravaged a continent of its wood and coal and 
iron, and we smilingly face the exhaustion of 
our bank account in these things like a boy in 
the midst of his sowing of wild oats. Our 
forests are gone. The scattered fragments 
left will disappear in twenty years. The 
pinch of exhausting coal fields has begun ; 
and the best authorities are computing the 
time of the end of our supply, trying to de- 
termine whether it will be our children or 
our grandchildren who will have to face a 
future without coal. We have vast reserves 
of water-power, coal, iron, and lands capable 
of reclamation and reforestation, but we 
seem to have no adequate conception of our 


duties toward them, to ourselves, our country 
or posterity. Our soil is being washed away 
into the rivers, and by them carried to the 
sea, and our boasted fertility of soil is there- 
by being lessened year by year ; but the irrep- 
arable drain is ignored. Our neglect is al- 
most equal to our active waste. The vast 
potentialities of our waterways in bearing 
commerce and in furnishing power have been 
neglected. But a new era seems dawning. 
President Roosevelt is bringing these matters 
into the field of practical statesmanship. The 
Inland Waterways Commission has been con- 
stituted by him as a great agency for point- 
ing out these national dangers and coérdinat- 
ing the governmental plans for conserving 
our national resources. In constructive states- 
manship, the work outlined rises to the most 
exalted plane. It demands the attention of 
every American. On its success depends the 
future. We must make the most of what is 
left of our once great estate; we must stop 
waste; we must keep our natural resources 





CHARLES E. HUGHES, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


In spite of the lack of President Roosevelt’s indorsement, Governor Hughes is pronounced by popular opinion in his 
own state the only man of presidential caliber big enough to head the Republican ticket in 1908 
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JAPANESE SAILORS IN A “SEEING NEW YORK” AUTOMOBILE. THE FACIAL TYPES, MOST BEING OF 
AN EXCEPTIONAL INTELLIGENCE FOR THEIR OWNERS’ OCCUPATION, PRESENT AN EXTREMELY IN- 
TERESTING STUDY 


from the grasp of monopoly, or we may sink 
to a status of commercial and national inferi- 
ority and subordination. In the series en- 
titled “Inland Waterways,” beginning in this 
number of THE Reaper, Mr. Quick will 
deal with these tremendous problems after 
he has shown why, where and how a great 
system Of inland waterways should be built. 
It is an amazing and inspiring scheme that 
Mr. Quick unfolds, one that seems certain to 
arouse public interest and create a popular 
sentiment that in the end will demand and 
make possible the construction of this great 
work. 


“HE knight errant is not a thing of the 
past, it would appear. Indeed, there is 

at present, on this selfish old globe, a knight 
errant par excellence, who has come to the 
rescue, not of a defenseless damsel, but of a 
broken and tortured country—that sad, an- 
cient land of Korea, sitting now, a beggar, in 
her rags, at the gate of the world. The man 
who has undertaken to defend her to the best 
of his splendid ability is H. B. Hulbert, a 
Yankee ex-schoolmaster, who hopes to save 
Korea from the rapacity of Japan. The hys- 
terical Korean king has abdicated ; his weak- 
ling son sits on his meaningless throne; the 
inscrutable Marquis Ito supervises Korea, yet 


finds himself unable to restrain his greedy 
and aggressive soldiery; while assisting him 
is a keen and efficient man of affairs, an 
American, W. D. Stevens. Stevens has been 
the official counselor of Japan at her legation 
for years, and had previously been in the 
foreign office at Tokio. He is a self-confi- 
dent, accomplished man of the world, who 
likes to play a big game, and who is now 
known as “advisor to the Korean emperor.” 
In reality he is the emperor’s jailer and the 
effective representative of Japan. He sees to 
it that no one reaches the ear of the emperor. 
This timid, shuddering, impotent man is ab- 
solutely under his domination. And on poor 
Korea Japan squats like a vampire and sucks 
her feeble breath. If you wish to read what 
is happening, how property is being confis- 
cated, how the courts shut their ears to all 
appeals, how cruelties and barbarities go un- 
rebuked, possess yourself of the odd little 
Korean Review which Hulbert is publishing. 
His great weapon is publicity, and in this 
minute but fearless sheet he is telling the 
truth relentlessly. He is the mouthpiece of 
Korea; through him her cries of anguish 
issue. He is aware that what Japan least de- 
sires is publicity. Her course in Korea does 
not accord with those ideals which she wishes 
the occidental world to believe that she holds. 
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Her conduct there is distinctly oriental. 
Hulbert has therefore established a persistent 
policy of enlightenment. He got to The 
Hague with Korea’s plea for protection, and 
the world heard him, even if Stevens’s power 
compelled The Hague to slam the door in 
his face. Hulbert is now in this country, 
opening a campaign for Korea, and urging 
America to stand by its old treaty of friend- 
ship. 

So the duel is on—the duel between two 
alert Americans fighting for these ancient, 
warring civilizations. It is a game worth the 
playing and the watching. 


HERE is a newspaper in the city of 

New York that delights to call the pres- 
ent president of the United States “The 
Universal Regulator.” To the man who 
neither edits nor owns a newspaper, who 
simply buys it, a penny’s worth at a time, to 
him this characterization must be amusing, 
if he is good natured, and irritating if he 
is not. For, as he sees it, the genuine, money- 
back, self-appointed, cocksure Universal 
Regulator is the newspaper itself. It, he 
says, will tell you where to get off, morally, 
politically or financially. It doesn’t argue 
with you, it simply hands it to you, and if 
you will listen it will teach you how to be 
saved now and forever, world without end, 
in three hundred and sixty-five easy lessons. 
All it asks is a year’s subscription. The gen- 
tleman who is temporarily White Housed 
may aspire in his poor, weak way to be a 
Universal Regulator, but compared with the 
New York paper that so names him, he is 
an abject, self-effacing, opinionless amateur. 


‘*T T is good to make people laugh,” observes 

Mr. Marion Crawford, the novelist ; “‘it 
is sometimes salutary to make them shed 
tears; it is best of all to make our readers 
think—not too serious thoughts, nor such as 
require an intimate knowledge of science and 
philosophy to be called thoughts at all—but 
to think, and, thinking, to see before them 
characters whom they might really like to re- 
semble, acting in scenes in which they them- 
selves would like to take part.” 

If Mrs. Wharton, in her latest novel, ‘“The 
Fruit of the Tree,” has not created charac- 
ters whom her readers would wish to re- 
semble, she has at least created one character 
whom all readers will profoundly compas- 














THE BRITISH DIRIGIBLE BALLOON, “NULLI 
SECUNDUS,” BEFORE ITS WRECK 
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COLONEL TEMPLER, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
BALLOON, WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER 
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THE ENGLISH MILITARY AIRSHIP “NULLI SECUNDUS.” A TYPE FROM WHICH, IN SPITE 
OF THE RECENT ACCIDENT TO THIS SPECIMEN, GREAT 
PRACTICAL VALUE IS ANTICIPATED 
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sionate—Justine Brent, the nurse. It is 
around her that the story moves—it is her 
overt act which causes the reader to think, 
according to Mr. Crawford’s desire. Justine, 
the nurse, left alone with a fatally injured 
patient who is suffering excruciating agonies, 
and on whom the mitigating effects of the 
opiates had lost their power, is moved by a 
mood of illimitable compassion to charge her 
hypodermic syringe with a death-dealing 


TIMES 


portion of anesthetizing liquid. The patient 
—who was, incidentally, Justine’s friend— 
dies. The surgeon enters and discovers what 
has been done. He has held the theory that, 
in spite of the belief that an injury of the 
sort in question was considered fatal, yet it 
was possible to prolong the life of such a 
patient and establish a degree of health, al- 
though locomotion would always remain im- 
possible.- When an opportunity arrives he 





TUNNELS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER 


Trains will probably be running into the New York terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad through the Eastand North River tunnels 
by the summer of 1909. The two North River tubes were bored through and completely lined last fall. They are now being finished, 
lined with concrete and asphalt inside the steel lining and screw piles sunk beneath them to hold them up. The excavation of the termi- 
nal site is almost completed, as are the cross-town tunnels which connect the terminal with the four East River tubes and Long Island 
City. When ready for the trains to be run under North and East Rivers, the tunnels inside the heavy ring of steel plates will have two 
or more feet of concrete. In the lower half of the tunnel the concrete forms ledges which could be reached readily from car windows in 
case there should be a block in the tube. Nothing but all-steel cars drawn by electric locomotives will be run through the tunnels, which 


are to be used for passenger trains only, 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY IN COURT DRESS 


The Kaiser and Kaiserin have recently been paying an extended visit to their imperial cousins, the King and Queen of England 


takes professional and personal revenge by 
revealing to the husband of the dead woman 
this insurrectionary act on the part of the 
nurse, who has, by this time, become the wife 
of the man whose wife she assisted to her 
direly needed rest. It must be urged that the 
question is very much complicated by the in- 
troduction of these intimate human relations, 
but it is probably true that whatever we do 
we can not escape from relations of just such 
intimacy, and that no human act can be re- 
garded in a detached and impersonal manner. 
At any rate, the question discussed—dis- 


cussed as life itself must discuss all ques- 
tions, by offering the consequences in evi- 
dence—is whether or not it is justifiable to 
assist the approach of death when suffering 
has become excruciating and when recovery 
is improbable. The physician, the clergyman 
and the lawyer in Mrs. Wharton’s story all 
agree that there is no justification for such 
an act. “Science, religion and the law unite 
in forbidding it.” ‘The hero of the story—he 
whose wife furnished the unhappy instance 
for the moral—held, abstractly, to the hu- 
manity of such an act, but in the concrete 
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example shrank with indescribable repulsion 
from the person who had committed the 
deed, though she had been his ideal and the 
most precious of living creatures to him. As 
for the nurse herself, she was, it is interesting 
to note, never the victim of remorse. She 
knew the integrity of her intentions, she re- 
membered the indescribable pathos of the 
situation, and she held to the logic of the 
theory that there was no value, humanity, 
economy or justice in the prolongation of a 
tortured life. 

It is probable that this is one of the ques- 
tions on which physicians are discreetly si- 
lent. No doubt the sick-room has humane 
secrets which it would not do to reveal. Yet 
the instinct and the training of the physician 
is to prolong life at any cost; the desire of 
the priest is to give the soul the uttermost 
limit of its earthly existence in which to pre- 
pare for a future state, and the position of 
the lawyer is that a man is entitled to every 
moment of his own life, and that no one 
shall take it from him. Mrs. Wharton has 
endeavored to show that the results of rad- 
icalism on these subjects are appalling in- 
deed, and that the impulse of compassion is 





VIRGINIA HARNED 


As “Anna Karenina”’ in the play founded on Tolstoi’s 
tremendous novel of that name 


to give way before these enduring standards 
which are the result of human experience. 


eget figures would indicate that as 
an engine of death and destruction the 
automobile has been vastly overrated. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1907 the rail- 
roads killed one hundred and ninety-six per- 
sons in the city of Chicago, the street cars 
ene hundred and six, teams and wagons 
forty-eight, and the direful automobile only 
ten. No doubt statistics elsewhere would 
not alter the proportions materially. The 
wit who, speaking of the permanency of the 
automobile, said it evidently had come to 
slay, was epigrammatic, but apparently not 
accurate. 


HE visit to this country of Mrs. Cobden- 

Sanderson, the woman’s suffrage agita- 
tor of England, has brought to the realiza- 
tion of some American women, as nothing 
else could do, the vitality and determination 
of the movement in England. “Some,” be- 
cause it is to be doubted if Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson will succeed in reducing many in 
her American audiences to earnestness. It is 
not her desire to address suffrage societies or 
to talk to those already converted. She 
wishes to make converts, and, as she is like 
to become the fashion, her talks will be 
given chiefly at the fashionable literary 
clubs, where all she says will be greeted 
with amused appreciation and a light iron- 
ical tolerance. ‘The profound sincerity of 
her ideas will not deeply move her accom- 
plished audiences, who will, indeed, discuss 
the charm of her accent, the quaint beauty 
of her fave, the unusual grace of her person- 
ality, but who will say little or nothing about 
her message. She will be pronounced charm- 
ing, but she will not be regarded as the 
daughter of the great commoner making a 
further plea for the rights and duties of the 
commonalty. 

The story of the appeals of industrial 
women to Mr. Asquith, the secretary of the 
exchequer, and to parliament, and the re- 
sulting arrests, has been read often enough in 
the newspapers, but it is quite another mat- 
ter to hear the story told by the daughter of 
the great Cobden, and to learn from her lips 
something of the character of the women and 
girls, bitterly poor, who, shaking off their 
natural timidity and their inherited instinct 
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Chairman, Charles N. Fowler, at head of table. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON CURRENCY AND BANKING. 


At left of Mr. Fowler: 
York; Weeks, Massachusetts; Lewis, Georgia; Glass, Virginia; McHenry. 








UPON THE CURRENCY 
COMMITTEES OF HOUSE AND SENATE IN THE PRESENT CONGRESS WILL REST MUCH OF THE 
RESPONSIBLE TASK OF FRAMING OUR SORELY-NEEDED CURRENCY REFORM LEGISLATION 


Claderhead, Kansas; McManan, Michigan; Waldo, New 
At Mr. Fowler’s right: Powers, Missouri; Hayes, Cali- 


fornia; Burton, Ohio; Pujo, Louisiana; Gillespie, Texas; Crawford. Clerk, Charles S. Greenwood, standing 


of subserviency, stood up, with desperate 
heroism, to ask for the political enfranchise- 
ment which they confidently believe will be 
the first step toward securing a living wage. 
To all other arguments—and Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson does not lack for arguments—is 
added the forceful one that there are over a 
million more women than men in England, 
and that before this significant fact—one in 
which England’s ruthless wars of conquest 
have borne their tragic part—the old eco- 
nomic arrangement, however picturesque 
and chivalrous, must give way. 

Among the many things- which Mrs. Cob- 
den-Sanderson said was that the middle class 
had always, somehow, been the foe of wom- 
an’s individualization. Hereditary aristoc- 
racy has often placed her as high as a throne, 
has made her the ornament of society, has, 
indeed, regarded her charm as the most ideal 
quality of fine civilization. The lower class 
has valued her for her utility, for her funda- 
mental virtues and uses, and it is interesting 
to know that the Labor party of England 
stands for universal enfranchisement. But 
the middle class men, as Mrs. Cobden-San- 
derson pointed out, have held her at once in 





affection and in contempt. They have loved 
her, and yet not ultimately trusted her, at 
least with large responsibilities. They have 
undermined her connection with reality, and 
left her only forced or fictitious interests, be- 
yond, of course, those interests of the home 
which are the indestructible right and neces- 
sity of women. 


HE novelists and more daring scientists 

have long discussed the question of 
communication with Mars. Martian ‘“sig- 
nals,’ Martian beacon fires and other purely 
imaginary evidences of interest in us on the 
part of Mars have served to create momen- 
tary sensations among the unthinking and to 
establish errors in the minds of the half- 
educated. At last, however, we have a mes- 
sage from Mars, all the more impressive be- 
cause, like most important communications, 
it is unconsciously transmitted. Professor 
Lowell’s splendid book, “Mars and _ Its 
Canals,” is the first authentic word from in- 
telligences outside the earth. It is perhaps 


the most impressive word that ever came 
from anywhere. Mars is inhabited by intelli- 
are not illusions, 


? 


gent beings. The ‘‘canals’ 
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but the greatest engineering works of which 
we know. Mars has an atmosphere, and the 
polar caps which fall in the Martian win- 
ter and melt in summer are composed of ice 
and snow. It is a dry world, whose oceans 
are vanished, and these sea-beds are great 
level plains. Nearly all its water is derived 
from the melting of the polar snows, and 
from this lack of water grew the racial need 
that created the canal system, which laces 
over the surface of Mars as a net covers a 
maiden’s hair. The “canals” are a wonder- 
fully complete system of irrigation ditches, 
made visible by the dark belts of vegetation 
along their courses. No human mind can 
contemplate them or a drawing of them, 
marking their wonderful system, _ their 
straightness, their interdependence, their 
adaptation to the end of bringing down the 
polar waters to the warmer latitudes, and 
doubt their artificiality. They are made by 
the greatest engineers of which we know. 
When the ice cap melts, in about the time 
necessary for the growth of crops, the canal 
strips and the broad regions covered with 
vegetation begin to show blue-green with 
crops, while outside these watered areas the 
face of the planet glows ocherous red like 
an Arizona desert. The green creeps down 
from the poles to the equator and even be- 
yond, through canals which run undeviat- 
ingly from one point to another perhaps 
three thousand miles away. Then falls the 
frost in the high latitudes, and the canal 
strips grow faint with the whitening of their 
frozen verdure. It is a wonderful thing to 
contemplate. It means that what science has 
told us of the desiccation and refrigeration 
of worlds is true. It shows that Mars is a 
world in which the inhabitants at the poles 
and those at the equator are bound together 
in one great plan for utilizing the resources 
of their planet. It seems to prove that there 
are no nations there, but only one great co- 
operating race. Can we who live on Tellus 
ever hope to receive a greater “message from 
Mars” than this? 


Fethiye to a certain inspired cor- 
respondent in Washington, it is, in the 
opinion of an official concerned in our re- 
organization of Cuba, necessary that Amer- 
ican intervention should continue there in- 
definitely. This, too, despite the opinions of 
Secretaries Taft and Root. “No protectorate 


will be proclaimed,” says this nameless offi- 
cial, “‘but on the other hand there will be no 
new Cuban republic just at present.” The 
“frank” declaration of an American planter 
in Cuba is also quoted. ‘We have you now, 
and we intend to keep you here,” this man 
is reported as saying. His “frankness” leads 
him to add that for five thousand dollars he 
could raise a revolution in the island which 
would “justify” intervention at any time. 
“You fellows might as well understand 
* * * that whenever you propose to leave 
us to the tender mercies of these Spanish- 
American bandits, a mysterious revolution 
will break out somewhere in the island which 
will necessitate your immediate interven- 
tion.” 

And it is to protect such men as this, men 
who talk with the corrupt frankness of Boss 
Tweed, that we have intervened in Cuba, 
that we have intervened in Panama, that we 
have intervened in Venezuela, that we have 
burned our fingers pulling chestnuts out of 
the fire for blood-sucking corporations and 
graceless individuals. We are spending mil- 
lions of our money in Cuba to protect men 
who brazenly talk of bribing Cubans to re- 
volt, of going into revolution as an invest- 
ment. 

Cubans, it appears, are not ready for self- 
government in 1908. In April, 1897, they 
were a brave, intelligent, patriotic people, as 
much so, by some accounts, as were our col- 
onists in 1776, and it was to free them from 
a like tyranny that we engaged in war with 
Spain and spent so many millions in bullets 
and bad beef. But in ten years they have de- 
generated as by a sort of demonic miracle. 
“They do not understand obedience to law 
as it is understood among us,” we are told. 
“They have only the faintest comprehension 
of what majority rule means.” 

President Palma, we are told, failed be- 
cause “he was too honest, too sincere and too 
gentle.” Diaz, of Mexico, is held up as a 
model of what the ruler of Cuba should be, 
and Palma is said to have failed because he 
“relied on law.” People of the Spanish- 
American type, we are assured, “can under- 
stand only the mailed hand in the silken 
glove.” 

No one doubts that Cuba benefited by 
our war with Spain. No one doubts that the 
examples of method, cleanliness, order and 
discipline set by our civil and military gov- 
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ernment in Havana since that war have 
been excellent and should be continued, but 
the “revolution” which called forth our sub- 
sequent intervention no more justified such 
action than Shays’ rebellion or the Whisky 
war would have justified the intervention of 
France in the early days of our republic. 
Not so much, indeed, for all doubts of the 
fraudulent character of the “Cuban revolt” 
are set at rest by the frankness of the Amer- 
ican planter already quoted. 


T takes your scientist to reduce life to an 

arid plain of materialism with one stroke 
of his wizard pen. Long since the scientists 
discountenanced genius by diagnosing it as 
insanity. And now Dr. Paulhan, of Paris, 
defines love as “an imperfection of the or- 
ganism.” 

Man, he avers, is a machine. Emotions are 
“indications of a violent difficulty of the or- 
ganism, or a bad functioning of the ma- 
chine.” Love, being the strongest of emo- 
tions, creates the greatest disturbance, and its 
degree of intensity may be measured by the 
amount of disorder it causes in the system of 
the subject—a disorder which sometimes at- 
tains to a complete paralysis. 

Dr. Paulhan describes the excesses of love 
from the point of view of the perfect ma- 
terialist, and the effect of this description on 
the “machine” who reads it is, to say the 
least, disconcerting. Love assumes the aspect 
of a mere functional disturbance—a hinder- 
ing malady, usually of brief duration, and 
seldom incurable. The recovery from love is 
not to be considered in the light of a catas- 
trophe, a treachery or a liberation, but is 
merely the resumption of the normal—the 
victory of the regulated mechanism. 

The criminologist and the psychologist 
have taken from man his spiritual responsi- 
bility and pointed out to him the inevitable- 
ness of his impulses as well as his life policy, 
so that it would now appear to be futile to 
struggle against inherited tendencies. And 
now love, which moves man to his greatest 
achievements and ennobles his otherwise 
meaningless existence, is shown to be a mere 
abnormality ! 

All this would be confounding were it not 
that materialism is a mode of thought in 
which only a small minority find satisfaction. 
Even those who do not openly oppose them- 
selves to it reject it involuntarily. Such diag- 
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GUSTAV LINDENTHAL, BRIDGE ENGINEER 


Nearly all the large bridges in this country, of a later date than 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and excepting the Williamsburg Bridge, 
have been designed by Mr. Lindenthal. His work includes the 
great cantilever bridge at Blackwell’s Islandand the Pennsylvania 
Railroad bridge crossing the East River at Hell Gate 


noses of conduct as Dr. Paulhan offers have 
about them the same deficiencies and absurd- 
ities that have “snapshot” pictures. These 
instantaneous actions of the camera, which 
show horses, men or other animals making 
unrecognizable gestures and movements of 
locomotion, are not examples of realism. 
They are mere fragments of the truth, and as 
such are misleading. They do not represent 
action as it appears to the eye of the be- 
holder, and the thinking and the unthinking 
alike reject them. 

The materialist is in the same case as the 
photographer with his rapid-firing camera. 
He presents a portion of the truth—the frag- 
mentary, arrested portions of it. But the har- 
monious laws that blend these fragments into 
a satisfying whole he may fail to recognize 
or refuse to consider. He records what his 
instrument can encompass, but he remains 
blind to those forces, those beauties which lie 
beyond his powers of measurement. 

Dr. Paulhan’s definition of love may do 
for the class-room—if it isn’t a co-education- 
al class-room—but it will not content many 
who have been graduated from it. 





THE LITTLE BOY’S CON- 
FIDENCE 
By S. M. TALBOT 


Say, pa, a big bad man to-day, 
"At had a awful gun, 
He called me names, ’at naughty man, 
You bet I didn’t run— 
He said I was “a angel child” 
An’ ast me fer a curl— 
I wish’t my hair was cutted off— 
I look jes’ like a girl. 


, 


I got so mad—“Ol’ chap!” sez I, 
“Now don’t ye fool wiv me!”— 

“T’ll shoot a hole into you, kid,” 
*At horrid man, sez ’e, 

“*At’s big enough to f’row a cat 
Plum froo—an’ kill you dead.” 
“Where is the cat?” 1 ast the man— 

An’ ’at was all I said. 


GRATITUDE 


A certain charitable man of England sent 
a bundle of cast-off clothing to a’ philan- 
thropic society. He received from one of its 
protégés the following: 

“The committy man giv me, among other 
things, what he called a pair of inexpress- 
ibles. I found your name and where you 
live in one of the pokits. My wife laffed so 
‘when I showed ’em to her that I thot she 
would have a fit. She wants to know is there 
lives and breathes a man who has legs no 
bigger than that. She sed if there was he 
orter be taken up for vagrinsy for having no 
visible means of support. I couldn’t get ’em 
on my youngest boy, so I used ’em for gun 
cases. If you hev another pare, my wife 
would like to get em to hang up by the side 
of the fireplace to keep the tongs in.” 


NIL NISI BONUM 


“Some way or other people never say any- 
thing but good of Jones.” 
“OF course. He’s a dead one.” 


WHY GILLETT WALKED 


Congressman Gillett, of Massachusetts, 
though a strenuous advocate of the simpli- 
fied spelling, is not entirely destitute of a 
sense of humor, as the following story, which 
is told of him in his home city of Spring- 
field, amply testifies : 

The ladies of Springfield are pretty well 
developed, as a rule, and when they ride on 
the street cars, instead of snuggling up close 
to each other and giving the opposite sex a 
show for a seat, they calmly spread them- 
selves (so it is alleged), and mere man can 
go hang—to a strap. Yet when one of the 
once gentle but now strenuous sex boards a 
car filled with men, she expects one, or per- 
haps two of them, as her avoirdupois may 
require, to jump up at once and give her a 
seat. 

Congressman Gillett was walking slowly 
along one morning, evidently ruminating on 
this somewhat one-sided state of affairs, when 
he was hailed by two lady acquaintances 
who were waiting on the corner for a car, 
two of which were to be seen coming in the 
distance. , 

“Good morning, Mr. Gillett. Aren’t you 
going to ride downtown as usual this morn- 
ing?” 

“No, I think not,” he sung out cheerily, 
giving a hasty backward glance toward the 
oncoming cars and then quickening his pace 
—“T see there is only a car apiece for you 
ladies, so I guess I’d better walk.” 











